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Numbers 1 & 2 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


T THE meeting of the French section of the 

North Carolina Education Association at Ral- 

eigh in January, the following report of the 
committee on a High School French course was 
adopted. This report is in no way official. It repre- 
sents simply certain suggestions that appeared of value 
to the committee and to the teachers present at the 
meeting. 

The need for a more definite statement of the scope 
of a High School French course has long been felt. 
\t present few high schools in the State cover the 
same ground with even approximately the same degree 
of thoroughness. It is possible that many teachers do 
not know themselves what particular points should be 
stressed. The committee hopes that its report may be 
useful in presenting, from the viewpoint of college 
requirements, a definite outline of the essentials. 

It should be noted that the texts mentioned in the 
second part of the report are used simply for illustra- 
tion, and that the committee has no intention of recom- 
mending any particular text-book. 

The following colleges were represented on the com- 
mittee: Duke University, the North Carolina College 
for Women, and the University of North Carolina. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


The committee of the North Carolina Modern Lan- 
guage Association appointed to plan a standard High 
School course in French, submits the following 
amended report : 

It seems advisable to recommend a minimum course 
of two years of five class hours per week, detailing 
the indispensable points to insure a uniformity of 
preparation. A suggested programme is given at the 
end of this report, together with a plan for a third 
and fourth year for those schools which give a longer 
ourse in the subject. 

The committee does not recommend any particular 
method, preferring to leave that to be adapted to the 
personality of the teacher. 
the importance of covering properly the programme 


But it does wish to stress 


outlined, whatever methods be used 
The work of the first year should cover the follow- 
ing points: (1) pronunciation, (2) rudiments of 


grammar, (3) translation of French and English sen- 


tences covering the grammatical principles studied, 
(4) reading of an amount of French varying from 50 
to 150 pages in reader or texts, (5) translation of easy 
English sentences based upon the text, and answering 
of simple questions in French based upon the text, (6) 
writing French from dictation. These points will be 
elaborated below. 

(1). Whether pronunciation is consciously taught 
or not, the pupil will necessarily give each word some 
sort of a pronunciation, either good or bad, and most 
probably bad. If he mispronounces the word at the 
start, he will probably continue to do so. It is much 
better to start him right. Whatever method of teach- 
ing is used, correct habits of pronunciation should be 
stressed from the start. Most of the work of the first 
month should consist of oral work and dictation. 

The pupil should be able by the end of the year to give un- 
hesitatingly the usual pronunciations of a, e, i, o, u, y, final 
unaccented e, ai, ei, eu, eux, ou, ui, eau, an, en, ien, in, on, 
un, and the following consonants: c, g, s, ch, gn, qu, j, and z. 


(2). The rudiments of grammar should include the 
following : 


I. Ability to recognize the various parts of speech (noun, 
pronoun, verb, adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunction, 
interjection ). 

Il. Thorough knowledge of the following: (1). Definite and 
indefinite articles forms, agreement (2). Possessive adjec- 
tives: forms, agreement. Use of masculine forms with certain 
Possession when noun is expressed. (3) 
(4). Feminine 


feminine nouns. 
Demonstrative adjectives: forms, agreement 
of adjectives. (5). Position and agreement of adjectives. (6). 
Interrogative adjectives: forms. agreement. (7). Regular com- 
Comparison of bon, bien, 
peu. (8). Cardinal and ordinal numerals. (9). Contractions 
f de and 4 with the definite article. (10). Partitive some, 
any before noun. Exceptions to rule. Use of en. (11). Use 
of definite article with general noun. (12). Plural of nouns 
and adjectives in s, x, z, au, eu, al. (13). Subject pronouns: 
froms, agreement. (14). Direct and indirect object pronouns: 
forms, position, agreement. (15). Reflexive pronouns: forms, 
position. (16). Position of conjunctive pronoun with im- 
perative. Change of form of pronouns with imperative. (17). 
Use of ce as anticipatory subject. (18). Disjunctive pronouns: 
forms, agreements, use. (19). Use of relative pronouns qui, 
gue. dont (20). Possessive, demonstrative and interrogative 
pronouns: forms, agreement. (21). Use of il y a and volid, of 
n, of est-ce que, of y. (22). Negation, how expressed. (23). 
(24). Conjugation of verbs 


parison of adjectives and adverbs 


Formation ef compound tenses 
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with étre. (25). Agreement of past participle when conjugated 
with avoir and (26). Formation of the passive voice 
(27). Difference in use of past indefinite and imperfect tenses. 
(28). Tense conditional (29). Com- 
moner uses of the subjective. N.B.—This may in some courses 
be left for the second year.) 


étre 


sequence in sentences 


III. Ability to give all tenses except past definite, past sub- 
junctive (and unusual compound tenses) of regular verbs and 
of 15 to 25 of the most common irregular verbs, such as avoir 
étre, faire, pouvoir, savoir, vouloir, croire, devoir, voir, etc 

(3). The French and English sentences should be 
abundant and easy. They should be designed not only 
to fix in the memory the forms and principles of gram- 
mar, ‘but also to habituate the pupil to French forms 
of expression 

(4). 
in a simple reader or text 
from 50 to 150 pages. 


amount well than to cover a large amount in a slipshod 


\ reasonable amount of French should be read 


This amount will vary 


It is better to read a smaller 
fashion. The pupil should be thoroughly tested upon 
the mastery of the text, and idiomatic English should 
be insisted upon in translation exercises 

(5). To make sure that the pupil has assimilated 
the words and expressions of the French text into his 
active vocabulary, he should be given to translate 
numerous easy English sentences based upon it, and 
should be required to answer simple questions in 
French upon it. 

(6). There is no other exercise which can be made 
a dictation exer 

It tests for 
\ short dicta 


every day 


to serve as many useful purposes as 


cise. It trains both the eye and the ear 


vocabulary, spelling, agreements, etc. 


tion exercise should be given almost 


Seconp YEAR 


In the second year, the grammatical work of the first 
year should he reviewed and amplified; the complete 
verb, an additional number of irregular verbs, and the 
subjunctive should be studied. (2). Texts containing 
200 to 300 pages of easy prose should be read with 
(3) grammar and dictation exercises and easy para- 


phrases based upon it. (4). A certain amount of easy 
parallel reading. with reports upon it, should be 
assigned 


Course or Stupy 


A sample course of study which meets these require- 
ments is given herewith. 


First Year 
Fall Term 
Grammar : The New Chardenal (41 lessons)—Allyn & Bacon 
Literature: Petits Contes de France (25 pages)—Meras & 
Roth—Am. Book Co, 


Spring Term 


Grammar: The New Chardenal (Lessons 41-76). 
Literature: Petits Contes de France (p. 25 to end). 
Fifteen French Plays (1 or 2)—Francois—Allyn & Bacon. 
or 
Eight French Stories (1 or 2)—Manley—aAllyn. 
Work: Supplementary to conversational work in 
class: 
Le Francais Pour Tous—Dubrule—Ginn. 
In second semester one story must be read each month out- 
side of class from: Contes et Légendes—Am. Book Co 


Parallel 


Seconp YEAR 
Fall Term 
Grammar: The New Chardenal (Lessons 76-89), half of all 
irregular verbs. 
Literature: Fifteen French Plays (completed). 


La Tulipe Noir—Dumas—aAllyn. 


Spring Term 
Grammar: The New Chardenal (completed). All irregular 
verbs completed 
Literature: Eight French Stories (completed). 
or 
Cosette—Hugo—D. C. Heath. 
Parallel Work (both terms): Le Francais Pour Tous (com 
pleted). 
Each semester one of the following is read out of class: 
La Tache du Petit Pierre—Mairet—Heath. 
La Mére Miche-et son Chat 
Contes et Légendes (half each semester)—Am. Book Co. 
Que Fait Gaston ?—-Perley—Heath. 


Turep YEAR 


Fall Term 
Grammar: Half of Short French Review Grammar—Carna 
han-—Heath 


Reference Grammar—Fraser & Squair, Complete Revised 
Colomba— Mérimée—Allyn 


M. Perrichon—Labiche 


Literature 


Le Voyage de Allyn 


Spring Term 
Grammar: Short French Review Grammar (completed). 
Choix de Contes—Daudet—Heath 

Halévy—Allyn. 

(Both terms) : La Belle France 


Literature 
L’Abbé Constantin 
Parallel Work 
Allyn. 
La Poudre aux Yeux—Labiche—Allyn. 
Cosette (if not read in class second year) 
Written reports 


Monvert— 


summaries, etc., required on these 


FourtH 
Fall Term 


Grammar : Fraser & Squair Revised Complete (half )—Heath 
Composition work based on grammar. Note book required 
containing references, grammar, sentences, composi 
tions. 
Literature: Contes Choisis—Bazin—Heath. 
Pécheur d’Islande—Loti—Heath. 


French Phonetics—Macirone—Allyn 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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A TWO-YEAR HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 
IN SPANISH 


HE FOLLOWING report is an attempt to state 
more fully than is possible in college catalogues 
the preparation expected of students when they 

enter the various colleges in the state. It is not in- 
tended to restrict the teacher to any particular method, 
nor to “standardize” instruction to a machine-made 
product and destroy individual initiative. Its purpose 
is rather to assure experienced teachers that their work 
is fundamentally sound, and to aid the inexperienced 
teachers in planning and conducting a new course. 

The following institutions have accepted this report 
as fulfilling all entrance requirements in Spanish: 
Atlantic Christian College, Davidson College, Duke 
University, Elon College, Flora Macdonald College. 
Greensboro College, Guilford College, High Point Col- 
lege, North Carolina College for Women, North Caro- 
lina State College of Agriculture and Engineering, 
Salem College. the University of North Carolina, and 
Wake Forest College. 


THe Report 

In view of the fact that at times an attempt is made 
to cover too much ground in elementary language work, 
the committee, wishing to stress quality rather than 
quantity in high school preparation, recommends that 
in the first year of high school Spanish the teacher 
complete only one-half to three-fifths of the work as 
outlined in a standard Spanish Grammar.' 

Ordinarily this will include: Thorough drill on pro- 
nunciation from the outset and insistence on correct 
pronounciation throughout the year; the formation of 
the plural of articles, nouns, and adjectives; contrac- 
tions of de and a with the article; possessive, descrip- 
tive, and demonstrative adjectives, formation<*¢ the 
feminine, comparison of adjectives, cardinal numerals ; 
pronouns used as subject, direct and indirect object of 
a verb, their position in regard to the verb, forms used 
as object of a preposition ; regular verbs in the indica- 
tive (present, imperfect, future, conditional, preterite, 
perfect, and pluperfect), the distinction between ser 
and estar, reflexives and passives, the present tense of 
tener, haber, dar, querer, poder, ir, ver, poner 


* Grammars listed in the Approved List of Texts 


1. Combination Method.—C cester, Spanish Grammer (Ginn) Craw 
ford, First Book in Spanish (Macmillan) De Vitis, Brief Spamish 
Grammar (Allyn and Bacon). Espinosa and Allen, Elementary Spanish 


Gremmar (Amer. Book) Fuentes and Francois, Practical Spanish 
Grammer (Macmillan). Hills and Ford, First Spanish Course (Heath) 
Shapiro, Beginners’ Spanish Grammar (Univ. of N. C. Press) 

2. Direct Method —Dorado, Primeras Le: 
and Allen, Beginning Spanish (Amer. Book). Hall, Poco « Poco, ( 
Book). Hall, All Spanish Method (World Book). Marion and 
Garennes, Introduccién la lengua castellana (Heath) 


Es 
orld 
Des 


tones de Espanol 


Detailed study of the subjunctive and practice in the 
use of it is not recommended until the second year, 
although in the use of some grammars it may be found 
necessary to introduce the subjunctive to some extent. 
The use of the subjunctive as imperative, however, is 
almost necessary in class instruction. 

Practice in dictation should be frequent so that stu- 
dents will readily understand Spanish words spoken in 
groups. In this connection it should be made clear that 
the written accent is an essential feature of Spanish 
spelling. 

For reading, 75 to 125 pages from any of the follow- 
ing texts is recommended, with insistence on the use 
of idiomatic English in translation : 

Dorado, Primeras lecturas en espatiol (Ginn). 

Harrison, Elementary Spanish Reader (Ginn). 

Roessler and Remy, First Spanish Reader (Amer. Book) 

Walsh, Primero libro de lectura (Heath). 

Wilkins, Beginners’ Spanish Reader (Holt). 

Wilkins and Luria, Lecturas faciles (Silver Burdett). 


All these books appear in the North Carolina List 
of Approved High School Text Books. 
Second Year. 

At the beginning of the second year the grammar 
work of the first vear should be carefully reviewed to 
be certain that the student has a complete mastery of 
The pro- 
nunciation especially should be reviewed and stressed 
through the year. 


the points of grammar mentioned above. 


Practice in dictation should be con- 
tinued throughout the second year and the student 
made acquainted with groups of 
words. After the of the grammar work 
covered in the first year the rest of the grammar should 
be taken up, the rules carefully explained with fre- 


more extended 


review 


quent drill, and at the end of the year an extensive 
review of the whole grammar is advisable.* 

The reading of not less than 125 pages from the 
following texts is recommended : 


Arensi, Victoria y otros cuentos (Heath). 

Bransby, 4 Spanish Reader (Heath). 

Carrion Aza, Zaragueta (Sanborn). 

Gorostiza, (Contigo. pan (Macmillan). 

Spanish Reader (Ginn). 
Spanish Reader 


Harrison, /ntermediat 
Hatheway 
millan). 


and Berge-Soler, Easy 


( Mac- 


2 The attention of Spanish teachers is called to an article in Hispania 
(Vol. VII, Nov. 1924, pp. 298-309) which deals extensively with the 
matter of words spoken in groups 

*It is unwise to do more than briefly explain the future subjunctive 


and preterite perfect (llegado que hubo), as the time can he better spent 
on more essential details 
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Henry, Easy Spanish Plays, (Allyn). 

Isaacs, Maria (Ginn) 

Luquiens, Elementary Spanish American Reader (Mac- 
millan ) 

Valera, Pajaro Verde. 


These books have also been selected from the 
Approved List. For testing and rounding out the 
student’s vocabulary, the use of Meras Y Roth’s 
Pequetio Vocabulario (Heath) is recommended. 


In this connection careful rather than extensive read- 
ing is expected, so that the student will see and under- 
stand the difference between Spanish and English 
sentence structure, the use of idioms, the use of the 
Spanish reflexive where the English calls for the 
passive, the use of the double negative, the use and 
meanings of por and para, inverted order (‘Posible es, 
sin embargo, que, etc.”), and in general the passages 
which illustrate the points already covered in the 
grammar work 

Upon entering college the student with two years of 
high school preparation will be expected to be thor- 
oughly familiar with the following essentials 


1. Nouns 
Formation of the plural 
Gender 
2. Adjectives 
Classes 
Demonstrative 
Descriptive 
Possessive 
Numerals 
Articles (Forms, contractions, uses) 
Agreement 
Formation of the feminine 
Formation of the plural 
A pocopation 
Position 
Comparison 
Translation of then after a comparative 
3. Adverbs 
Formation 
Comparison 
Position 
4. Pronouns 
Subject of a verb 
Direct object 
Indirect object 


Position m the sentence 


Object of a preposition 
Possessive 
Reflexive, position 
Demonstrative 
Relative 
Interrogative 
Indefinite 
5 Verbs 
Regular verbs 


Radical changing verbs 
Orthographical changing verbs 


car 

gar guir 
ger, gir quir 
cer, cir uar, iar 
zar 


Reflexive verbs 
The following irregular verbs: tener, haber, ser, estar, 
andar, ir, venir, ver, oir, valer, hecer, decir, dar. 
poder, querer. saber, salir, poner, caer, traer 
The simple tenses of indicative 
Present, imperfect, preterite (uses), future, condi- 
tional 
The compound tenses of indicative 
Perfect, pluperfect 
The passive voice 
The subjunctive (Except future subjunctive) 
Its uses 
6. The use of the personal object a 
7. Use of pero, mas, and sino 
8 The most common idiomatic constructions: Especially 
volver a, haber de, tener frio, hacer frio, etc., hay viento, 
etc., hay que, expressions of time, acabar de, acabar por, 
gustar a, tener que 
Frep K. FLEAGLE, 
\UGUSTINE LAROCHELLE, 
Sturcis E. Leavitt, Chairman. 


THE TEACHER’S SUBLIMEST TASK 


UGUSTUS THOMAS, President of the World 

Federation of the National Education Associ- 
ations, in commending Golden Rule Sunday to the at- 
tention of educators, says: 


“The teacher's sublimest task is not one that can be 
measured by examinations or grades, but one that time 
and our country’s destiny must test. The fact that the 
note of international friendship was sounded over and 
over, at our National Convention in Washington, gives 
evidence that the teaching profession is fully awake to 
their responsibility. All who have at heart childhood’s 
future must welcome any opportunity to make tangible 
that intangible something about which we all talk. The 
Near Fast Relief, by its International Golden Rule 
Observance, Sunday December 7th, has offered us a 
very telling object lesson in the application of the 
Golden Rule upon which principle any lasting peace 
must be based. By making use of this occasion we 
not only shall mold the lives of our own future citizens 
but shall assist in shaping the lives of the future citi- 
zenry of the Near East. In connection with this there 
come to my mind the words of President Coolidge in 
his address before our convention. “Those who mold 
the human mind have wrought not for time but for 
eternity.” 
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EDUCATION IN GERMANY SINCE THE WAR 


By F. LeV. ADAMS and C. W. BAZEMORE 


N A RECENT lecture to a class of University of 

North Carolina students, Dr. August Wilhelm Feh- 

ling, former secretary to the German Minister of 
Education, discussed the present system of secondary 
school organization in Germany, as it compares with 
the pre-war system in that country. 

The changes in the secondary school system of Ger- 
many, although they were comparatively sudden, were 
not made without great deliberation on the part of the 
authorities. The system had its critics while Germany 
was still an empire. Naturally they were not par- 
ticularly outspoken in their criticisms on account of 
the monarchial form of government, but there did 
exist a smouldering agitation for reforms, which found 
an outlet during the period of unrest following the 
World War. 

There were many who objected to the pre-war sys- 
tem because of the spirit of the schools. They saw 
that aristocratic practices could not prevail and that 
schools fostering any sort of caste system could not 
endure. The schools were not for the people in general 
but were limited to the children of certain classes. Dr. 
Fehling explained, however, that the existence of 
classes was not the primary cause of separate schools. 
but their existence was due to the economic status of 
the country. The higher priced schools afforded better 
training and opportunities for learning, so it was only 
natural that the so-called upper classes were anxious 
to have their children attend these schools. The cur 
riculum of the Gymnasian was very hard, and it was 
not uncommon for sons of prominent families to fail 
in their work. Dismissal from school would follow 
Therefore, it was not only a question of money that 
decided which school one should attend, but also it 
was a question of ability. 

The inflexibility of the curriculum of the pre-war 
school had its due share of criticism also. The pre- 
scribed course of classics was at times severely criti 
cised. Dr. Fehling himself had suffered nine years of 
Latin and seven years of Greek, after which he had 
\ large 


number objected to the system of compulsory religious 


the privilege of specializing in the classics. 


education, and 
abolish it. 


frequent attempts were made to 


The organization of the schools was inadequate for 
the well-being of a healthy and efficient school system 
Each state had its separate system which very often 
differed very materially from that of its neighboring 
State. 


There was no centralized supervision, and so 


long as the school complied with the loose restrictions 
of the government, they were permitted to operate. 
The teachers were all of the old German style who 
believed tha: their way was the best way. They held 
to the idea that pupils existed for the schools, and not 
the schools for the pupils. The students of educational 
theory in Germany found the time to be ripe for the 
investigations of their reforms at the culmination of 
the late war, so the changes that have taken place in 
the German system are the fruits of long and thought- 
ful consideration. 

One of the first things done after the war was to 
re-organize the school system, and to establish a cen- 
tralized head. There are now national supervisors who 
see to it that the standards are maintained, thus obtain- 
ing a unity never before realized in Germany. The 
State systems are under the control of the national body 
and they merely serve as arms of the organization. 
\ll boys and girls are now compelled to attend school, 
with books and supplies furnished by the State, insofar 
as is economically possible. The idea now prevails 
that the schools exist for the pupils, and should be 
adapted to their needs, interests, and capacities. 

The plan of the rejuvenated German system is dif- 
ferent from this form of education in America. In 
(sermany, the first year in the secondary school is the 
same as our last year in the elementary school, while 
the last year is about the same as our second year of 
All pupils attend the Einheitschule for four 
vears after which they may go to the Peoples’ School, 


college. 


the Gymnasium, the Realgymnasium, the Oberreal- 
-chule, or the Oberschule. The Peoples’ School has a 
three-year course, making a total of seven years that 
one must go to school in order to complete it. The 
average graduate of the Peoples’ School is fourteen 
vears of age. Then he has a choice of selecting one 
of two schools. He may continue his training in the 
lortbildungschule, which is vocational in character, 
and from which he may graduate at the age of eighteen. 
(im the other hand, he may pursue his studies in the 
\ubauschule for six years, which prepares him for 
entrance in to the University. 

The pupils that finish Einheitschule as stated above 
may attend the Gymnasium, Realgymnasium, berreal 
schule, or Oberschule ; all of which have a program of 
study that lasts for nine years. The Oberschule is a 
reconstructed school for boys and girls and it affords 
optional work. It is a new type of secondary school, 
and is rapidly becoming popular, while the Gymnasium 
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is steadily decreasing in favor. This is largely because 
of the problems of the economic situation, which the 
Gymnasium is not in a position to properly cope with. 
German schools are 


The modern teachers of the 


young and progressive. They have studied the new 
aims of education and are introducing new methods of 
instruction. They live in the dormitories with the 
students, and are thrown into close contact with them, 
so they may learn to appreciate the pupils’ viewpoint. 
Parents and teachers are becoming closer acquainted 
through conferences where they discuss important 
problems. 

The curriculum was necessarily modified as the result 
of new conceptions of education and as the result of 
political and economic changes. The place of French 
as the most important foreign language has given place 
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to English because of commercial reasons. The study 
of Spanish is being encouraged for similar reasons. 
The natural and political sciences are gaining in 
favor and emphasis is now being placed on social his 
tory rather than political, as it bears directly on the 
social problems confronting the German people today 
Other reforms of the curriculum will take place as the 
new ideas of education take root and grow.  Ger- 
many’s system is becoming more like the American, but 
they have taken a step which is really in advance of 
ours, namely, the centralization of education in the 
office of the Minister of The Germans 
today have very exact and thorough methods of teach- 


Education. 


ing, and this, coupled with their reborn educational 
system, will tend to bring them rapidly to the front as 
exponents of the newer methods of teaching and school 
administration. 


PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL STATISTICS 
SUMMARY FOR NORTH CAROLINA, 1923-"24* 


I. White Public High Schools 


Standard Non-Standard Total 
Teachers : 
Whole Time 
Male 2 269 911 
Female 1,341 231 1,572 
Total 1,983 500 2,483 
Part Time 
Male 98 31 129 
Female ial 110 113 223 
Total 208 144 352 
Grand Total 2,191 644 2.835 
Enrollment : 
Boys 26,952 4,903 31,855 
Girls 26,883 5,920 32,802 
Total 53,835 10,823 64,658 
Average Daily Attendance: 
Boys 18,804 3,620 22,424 
Girls 22,004 4,824 26,828 
Total 40,808 8.444 49,252 
Enrollment by Grade: 
First Year 
Boys 8,742 2,211 10,953 
Girls 10,478 2.597 13,975 
Total 19,220 4,808 24,028 


e Compiled by J. Henry Highsmith, State Supervisor of High Schools 
for North Carolina. 


Second Year 


Boys 5,455 1,321 6,776 
Girls 7,162 1,759 8,921 
Total 12,617 3,080 15,697 
Third Year 
Boys 4,182 839 5,021 
Girls 5,557 1,177 6,734 
Total 9,739 2,016 11,755 
Boys 3,360 470 3.830 
Girls 4,538 623 5,161 
Total 7,898 1,093 8,991 
Average Daily Attendance by Grade: 
First Year 
Boys 6,560 1,492 8,052 
Girls 7,742 1,843 9.585 
Total 14,302 3,335 19,637 
Second Year 
Boys es 4.227 965 5,192 
Girls 5,836 1,332 7.168 
Total 10,063 2,297 12,360 
Third Year 
Boys 3,416 650 4,066 
Girls 4,676 930 5,606 
Total . 8,092 1,580 9,672 
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udy Fourth Year Part Time 
2,732 342 3,074 40 6 46 
in 3,929 512 4,441 102 18 120 
6,661 854 7,515 142 24 166 
day Graduates : Enrollment : 
the Boys ...... ’ 2,329 531 2,735 Boys ........ .. 2,000 415 2,415 
Giris 3,540 623 4,288 2,233 2,614 4,874 
but To 5.869 1.154 7,023 Total . 4,233 3,029 7,262 
> 
; “4 Standard Non-Standard Total Average Daily Attendance: 
ams Number Library Books 205,328 52.601 257,929 Girls ........... 1,612 287 1,899 
Equipment ... $16,068.68 $256,314.09 2.013 620 3,633 
t as Value Maps ............ 27,095.10 2,757.90 29,853.00 
NuMBer Stupents TAKING Various Susyects Boys 337 69 406 
ts HicH ScHoor 588 72 660 
III. Colored Public High Schools—1923.24 
Advanced Arithmetic 12,634 3,855 16,489 Standard Non-Standard Total 
Algebra are 26,592 7,166 33,758 Teachers: 
Plane Geometry .... 8,858 1,464 10,322 Whole Time 
77 Solid Geometry ; 872 29 901 Male 47 25 72 
History : Female ........... 43 26 69 
Ancient ............. 6,491 1,378 7,869 — 
697 Early European 5,766 1,483 7,249 PA seidivennser 90 51 141 
Mediaeval and Modern 6,630 1,774 8,404 Part Time 
Rae 1,394 835 2,229 ee 20 14 34 
021 United States .... 6,613 1,266 7,879 10 18 
734 North Carolina .. 8 8 Se 
755 First Year Latin ........ 11,008 3,672 14,680 Enrollment: 
6,265 1,759 8,024 1,108 406 1,514 
161 2,558 583 3,141 1,862 817 2.689 
991 12,396 2.170 14,566 _ 2970 1.223 4.193 
German. ...... weeeerereeneese 278 151 429 Average Daily Attendance : 
Science : 932 310 1,242 
General Science ..... 13,879 3,765 17,644 a See 1,594 658 2,252 
052 7,711 1,605 9,316 
585 Physics ......... 339 2,812 2,526 968 3,494 
2,277 280 2,557 Graduates: 
637 Commercial subjects 3,975 205 4,180 87 45 132 
Manual Training, 229 94 323 
192 Home Economics ........... 8,643 514 9,157 intense: 316 139 455 
= II. White Private High Schools—1923-24 IV. Colored Private High Schools—1923-24 
360 Standard Non-Standard Total Standard Non-Standard Total 
Teachers: Teachers: 
Whole Time Whole Time 
88 29 117 43 14 57 
606 Female _....... 112 19 131 Female ......... hve 52 12 64 
672 Toil 200 48 248 95 26 121 
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Part Time 
Male ........ 25 0 25 
Female 28 32 
Total 53 4 57 

Enrollment : 
Boys 811 152 963 
Girls 1,406 378 1,784 
Total 2,217 530 2,747 
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Average Daily Attendance: 


575 118 693 

992 302 1,294 

1,567 420 1,987 
Graduates : 

180 18 198 

231 59 280 

411 77 488 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Section Q of the A. A. A. S. 


ECTION Q of the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science, as everyone knows, is 
composed of those members of the larger association 
who are vitally interested in the science of education. 
The most recent meeting of this section (December 30, 
1924-Jan. 1, 1925) took up anew a treatment of the 
scientific aspects of the process of education. Irom the 
moment when Thurstone opened the discussion with 
an analysis of the statistical procedure necessary for 
a correct interpretation of findings until Judd ended the 
meeting with an example of the experimental technique 
involved in reading there was a succession of papers 
reporting nicely wrought out results of investigations 
of actual school conditions. A detailed account of 
each paper is out of the question but a few summaries 
of the more striking papers may aid in giving some 
notion of what took place. 

Thurstone emphasized the provision for repetition 
before any results are published. 
in attempting to obtain questions which were significant 
in selecting salesmen he found three sets in as many 
trials each apparently correlated highly with salesman- 
ship but each set differing from the other two. Trabue 


He recounted how 


would have us exercise great care in selecting those 
instruments of measurement which measure the precise 
trait which we wish to measure. Moreover the mere 
giving of tests is not the scientific method because this 
latter involves reflective thinking and a certain moral 
desire for a dispassionate interpretation of results. 
Freeman cited an analysis of articles recently published 
to show that only five articles published during the year 
bore on the psychology of the school subjects. He, with 
others, feels that there should be more attention given 
to the learning process in its functioning in history, 
English, spelling, etc. McCall has a new test of intelli- 
gence begun which gives high reliability, which is brief 


and which correlates highly with the proper criteria. 
Thus the first meeting emphasized two distinct methods 
of investigation of the school problems. The one (the 
experimental) controls conditions, analyzes and syn- 
thesizes results. It works with a small number of 
cases and provides for repetition. The other (the 
statistical) deals with large numbers of children under 
school situations. It attempts to control conditions by 
dividing the pupils into two groups; the control group. 
and the practised group. The control group does the 
ordinary work in the usual way; the practised group 
takes whatever special training is deemed necessary, 
and the gain is measured against that of the control 
group. So careful are some investigators that they like 
to pair the children in the two groups so that for each 
child in one group there will be one in the other corre- 
sponding in intelligence, age, and social position. Of 
course this last is not always possible in every respect 
unless there is a very large group in the beginning. 

So important are the early years of life that many 
today are not content that children should receive the 
haphazard type of instruction which they get in the 
ordinary home. Reflecting this general view was a 
whole morning session devoted to the training of the 
pre-school child. Many of us have been hearing of 
Baldwin’s work in Iowa with pre-school children, of 
how he has measured carefully both physically and 
mentally children for a succession of years. In this 
meeting we were glad to see pictures of the apparatus 
used in measuring width of chest and mental alertness. 
These children come in the morning and stay for a 
few hours. Baldwin is interested in discovering the 


exact processes involved in normal mental and physica! 
growth. Wooley’s school for pre-school children is on 
an even more elaborate scale for the children’s whole 
day even including the afternoon nap is under the con- 
trol of the school. 


Moreover great care is taken with 
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nutrition and with physical growth. If the aim of 
Baldwin’s school is more scientific information, that of 
Wooley’s is also more scientific information but in addi- 
tion methods of procedure which will aid in remedying 
defects. She holds that even a child’s intelligence is 
improved by the sort of training which they get at this 
school. , 

There were sessions for character education, for edu- 
cational administration and for experimental educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps I ought not to close without giving you a 
glimpse of the great final meeting, for, at this three 
leaders spoke: Judd of Chicago, Thorndike of Colum- 
bia, and Courtis of Michigan. Courtis with admirably 
constructed graphs projected on a time line outlined 
sketches of the history of the development of chemistry 
from alchemy and of astonomy from atrology. These 
have taken many years to develop compared with 
which education is a mere infant. But just as in the 
development of these others great names have appeared 
so in the case of Education. Sir Francis Golton with 
his development of statistical method, Cattell-Fullerton 
with their theorem of equally often noticed differences. 
Binet with his scale for measuring intelligence, Thorn 
dike, the father of educational measures, 
down the list. 


and, so on 
Projecting his ideas from the firm 
ground of the past and present into the future he saw 
education in the stage of tested principles rather than 
Thorndike 
following Courtis spoke on the nature of intellect. To 
him intellect varies from low to high in accordance with 


in its present stage of working hypotheses. 


the number of connections which have been found in 
the nervous system. If we should make a scale from 
the least intelligent to the most intelligent, the lower 
end of the scale would be composed of individuals, 
who had found few associations probably in case of the 
imbecile of not more than a few thousand while at the 
upper end would be individuals that had formed proba- 
bly hundreds of thousands. He cited much evidence to 
support his hypothesis emphasizing for most part the 
high correlation between tests of information and tests 
of reasoning. Probably there should also be added that 
the intelligent person not only knows more elements 
but also more subtle ones. Judd as mentioned in the 
first paragraph closed the meeting with a discussion of 
the analysis of the reading process made possible by 
the modern experimental technique. This last consists 
of a steady beam of light projected into the eye and 
refracted out again onto a sensitive plate of a moving 
picture machine so that for every movement of the eye 
there is a corresponding photographic record made in 
the camera. An electrically controlled tuning fork 


vibrates through the beam which registers on the sensi- 
tive plate a line broken at intervals which are known to 
be one-twenty-fifth of a second long, thus the time of 
the fixation of the eye in reading may be calculated as 
well as the number of fixation pauses. It is possible 
with this instrument to discover a good or poor reader 
and jut what it is that makes him good or poor. More- 
over, it was discovered that the best students in high 
school Latin even those who lead in their classes, could 
not read Latin. Their eyes made stops so frequently 
that the process certainly could not be called reading. 
This ended a most unusual meeting —A. M. Jorpan. 


DONT’S FOR HIGH SCHOOL DEBATERS 


1. Don’t make impassioned appeals to the “honorable 
judges.” A polite acknowledgement of their existence 
at the opening of the debate is enough. Then let them 
Appeals will not change the fact that the other 
side is just as important to them as your side. 


2. Don’t shout your debate. 


alone. 


A clear voice with 
good enunciation is more likely to make a good effeet. 

3. Don’t mispronounce words, and be particularly 
careful about names. There is no excuse for mispro- 


nounciation. Use the dictionary. If you can not make 
sure, change to some word of which you are sure. 

4. Don’t bother about those extra thirty cents at the 
end of a million dollar project. 


debate for you. 


They will not win the 
In quoting figures round numbers are 
often quite all right. By all means get your figures 
correct. 
Don't 


Don’t say thousands when you mean millions. 
quote intricate mathematical 
more than is absolutely necessary. 


calculations any 
It is almost im- 
possible to follow them if they are not down in black 
and white. Your argument is a spoken one. 

5. Don’t make the mistake of thinking that an appeal 
to authority is a final proof. An apt quotation from 
Shakespeare or the Scripture, or a reference to a re- 
mark of the President of the United States, may be 
a fitting decoration for your argument. 

6. Don’t be too sentimental. A touch of sentiment 
does no harm; but a debate is a logical process. Don’t 
quote too much poetry. 

7. Don’t put all attention in the preparation of your 
debate on the main speeches to the neglect of the re- 
buttal. A good rebuttal often wins the debate. 

8. Don’t indulge in high-flown perorations. A de- 
bate is neither a sermon nor an oration. At the end 
sum up your argument, if you like, and sit down. Rais- 
ing the hands dramatically to high heaven gets no vote. 
Too long a finale is likely to make the judges sleepy.— 
G, A, HARRER. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The editor of the JouRNAL begs to apologize to the 
subscribers, advertisers, and other friends of the pub- 
lication for the tardy appearance of this hyphenated 
number, and to say that he will exercise his best efforts 
to prevent a recurrence of such delay in the future. 
Circumstances over which he could not exercise nec- 
essary control simply tied up matters for a while. With 
this statement, which explains nothing, let it be said 
that for the indulgence and patience of the aforesaid 
subscribers, advertisers, and friends, the editor is 
deeply grateful. 

On account of the seemingly unpardonable delay in 
getting out this number, and because of the fact that 
this issue appears as a double number (as will the next 
one for March-April), all paid subscriptions will be 
extended to include two additional issues beyond the 


regular date of expiration. 


Why Not Teach? 


Many of the young people now in our high schools 
have no notion of teaching, but there are some who do 
expect to teach. There are many others of first rate 
ability who might well consider entering this field of 
service, and perhaps would do so if its opportunities 
were sympathetically and intelligently suggested to 
them for their serious consideration. Many of those 
who at the end of their high school course have no 
notion of teaching, go on through college without ever 
giving teaching a moment’s consideration until towards 
the end of their senior year, and, consequently, make 
no specific preparation for teaching. Yet, after they 
have taken the general college course, which aims at 
no particular field of service or vocation, they must 
find some means of livelihood. When in this situation, 
the teaching field most often offers the best and easiest 
way to livelihood until they can find other kind of 


work regarded as more dignified or more remunerative. 
And so hundreds of the fresh graduates fall into teach- 
The late President Graham of the Uni- 
versity once said that teaching for most people is “an 


ing by chance. 


It was this latter class he had in mind. On 
hearing related what President Graham had said, Dr. 


accident.” 


Rondthaler, President of Salem College, remarked that 
teaching for too many of those in our class rooms was 
And the 


fact that these two observations are true constitutes one 


“a series of accidents!” Both were right. 
of the most serious obstacles to progress that the teach- 
ing profession has to contend with. 


Now, we all know that the student who enters upon 
his college course with a guiding purpose that enables 
him to look beyond his college days to some large end 
toward which he .1akes his college career lead is the 
person who gets most out of his college work. Don’t 
worry about culture, character, or general education— 
if the student has some dominant worthy purpose to 
serve him as an integrating and motivating principle— 
these will all come in course of time, under sound train- 
ing and proper guidance, as by-products, rather than 
as specific results or ends to be held up as general 
objectives. 

The most important fact for the student is to know 
what specific ends he is going to make his college course 
serve him and to set out with a worthy purpose to 
The other things will take care 
of themselves if his better efforts are centered on a 
single specific objective which commands these other 


accomplish these ends. 


less well defined objectives. So it is in warfare: so it 


is in politics; so is it in life in general; and so is it in 
education. 

All of which is by way of saying that if we’re ever 
to have a well trained teaching force in North Carolina, 
that force must be continually recruited from the 
ranks of young people passing through college who 
choose teaching as a field of service before finishing 
Some of those who thus fall into 
teaching do succeed; but by and large, they do not: 
Most of them fail, and then 
drop out before they even get the proper attitude to- 


their college careers. 
and they cannot hope to. 


ward their work. They are not even willing to learn 
What a costly, uneco- 
May we hope for greatly im- 
proved conditions so long as this situation obtains? 


the essentials of the business. 
nomical procedure this! 


Why not suggest to more of our high school seniors 
who expect to enter college, but who have not yet de- 
cided upon what they want to make their college course 
lead to, that they consider teaching ? 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. G. A. HARRER, of the Department of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


The Livy Find 

T THE END of the past summer the amazing 
announcement was made in the press of Europe 
and America that Livy’s History had at last been dis- 
covered. Notice followed on notice for several weeks. 
The whole of Livy had been found in Italy, and was 
being slowly transcribed from the ancient manuscripts 
for printing, and the originals would later be sold for 

some five million dollars. It is a very pretty story. 
Livy was the foremost historian of the Roman Re- 
public. He wrote at the beginning of the Christian 
era in the reign of the emperor Augustus, and was the 
contemporary of Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and of the 
generation after Cicero and Caesar. His History, to 
which he devoted almost a lifetime, some forty years 
in fact, covered a period of over 700 years from the 
landing of Aeneas in Italy to 9 B. C., and it filled 142 
books. 


single roll of manuscript. 


A book (liber) in those days was regularly a 
Complete the work would 
probably cover about 8000 printed pages of good size. 

But the work has not come down to us complete 
Although it was always considered by far the best his- 
tory for Rome in the period before Christ, it was evi- 
dently too long for the copyists of the Middle Ages. 
and so today perhaps a fourth of it is in existence. 
The last half is all gone, just the part which we know 
Livy wrote up in detail, and just the period for which 
he was writing of things that happened in his own life- 
time. He had a long account of the transition from 
Republic to Empire, a political event perhaps second to 
none in importance in world history ; but it is lost. 

No wonder that ever since the Renaissance historians 
and scholars have hoped for a lucky find of the work in 
some old library or monastery. The great Erasmus 
wrote of it: “Would that God best and greatest (deus 
optimus maximus) would bring about the restoration 
of this author to us whole and entire.” Thomas Jeffer- 
son, when Minister in Paris, heard a rumor that the 
lost books, or some of them, had been found at Naples, 
and had inquiries made; but nothing was found. 

The reports of the discovery last summer created 
high hopes for a time—they were so circumstantial and 
apparently well authenticated. 
Martino Fusco found Livy complete. 


An Italian, Professor 
This item was 
supported by statements purporting to come from other 
Italian professors of note, and from the Italian Min- 
istry of Public Instruction. The appearance of the 
manuscripts was described in later accounts—‘encased 
in rough leather in a fair state of preservation, they 
are in excellent condition, with only slight marginal 
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abrasions and a few dark spots, which, however, do 
not interfere with the perfect legibility of the text. 
Written in remarkably clear handwriting, they would 
seem to date from the sixth century.” It was stated 
that Professor Fusco had found the work in the spring 
of 1923 when he was inspecting subterranean chambers 
of ancient construction deep underneath the founda- 
tions of an Italian fortress near Naples. The manu- 
scripts were in a niche where they had probably been 
hidden by monks to prevent their falling into the hands 
of Norman adventurers. Further, at last a German 
scholar was permitted by Professor Fusco to copy out 
four lines from one of the manuscripts and to publish 
them. 

All this finally caused the Ministry of Education in 
Italy to look into the affair. If Livy was found, it was 
the outstanding find of a century, and the government 
was interested. In the presence of the Prefect of 
Naples Professor Fusco was questioned. It must have 
heen an interesting session; but the report was not a 
long one: “It would appear that Professor Fusco has 
not discovered the codices of Livy, but only data 
relative to them.” At about the same time the four 
lines, which had been so generously released, were 
found to have nothing to do with Livy, but to have 
been taken from a perfectly well-known life of a St. 
Martin, written in the Middle Ages. A few days later 
the papers stated that the discoverer of Livy “formally 
retracts everything he had previously stated about the 
existence of the Livy manuscripts at Naples.” 
It appears that he may have found a reference cen- 
turies old which indicated that Livy’s work, or part of 
it, had been copied at Naples in the fourteenth century. 
Just how the many and detailed reports grew out of 
that fact it is not possible to say. To classical scholars 
the story is the hoax of a generation. 


A Latin Club 


Notices of the formation and of meetings of a Latin 
Club in the Greensboro High School have appeared 
It looks like a flourishing 
Good luck to it! 


lately in the newspapers. 
organization. 


The High School Latin Contest 


1. The Latin Department and the University Ex- 
tension Division of the University of North Carolina 
will conduct, with the codperation of participating 
schools, a contest in Latin for high school students, par- 
ticipation in this contest being open to accredited North 
Carolina public high schools. 

2. The contest throughout the State will take place 
on February 18, 1925. (The individual high school 
may shift this date slightly in its own case, provided 
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circumstances warrant this, and provided the commit- 
tee at Chapel Hill is notified in advance of this change 
in date). 

3. The contest will be conducted in all cases under 
the direct supervision of the superintendent, the princi- 
pal, or some teacher in the school. 

4. Students who may take part in the Latin contest 
are limited to members of the sophomore, junior, and 
senior classes. 

5. The scope of the contest will include (1) a trans- 
lation from the orations of Cicero such as are generally 
read in high school, (2) questions on forms and syntax 
based on this passage, and (3) a second passage of 
Latin prose similar to that of Caesar’s Gallic War for 
translation at sight. Three hours is the maximum time 
for completing the test. 

6. The individual school will select the three best 
papers from the total of the papers submitted in the 
local contest and will send these three papers to E. R. 
Rankin, Secretary, Latin Contest Committee, at Chapel 
Hill, by February 24, 1925. 

7. The papers, as they are sent in by the various 
high schools, will be graded by faculty members of the 
Department of Latin of the University; and the Uni- 
versity Extension Division will provide for the award 
of a trophy club to the high school whose student sub- 
mits the best paper. Honorable mention will be given 
to several schools whose students submit next best 
papers. 

8. All schools deciding to enter this contest will 
notify the committee at Chapel Hill by February 12, 
and will also notify this committee as to the number 
of students from the particular high school who will 
wish to enter the contest. 

9. The tests will be forwarded from Chapel Hill to 
the individual schools in sealed envelopes and are not 
to be opened until the time when they are given. 

10. It will be necessary in each case that the indi- 
vidual student give a pledge stating that no help has 
been given or received on the test. 

11. The superintendent, principal, or teacher in 
charge of the contest will give assurance to the com- 
mittee that the contest has been properly conducted 
and that all of the regulations and conditions appertain- 


ing to the contest have been adhered to. 


THE FRENCH COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. W. M. DEY 


Head of the Department of Romance Languages 
University of North Carolina 


T THE NEXT meeting of the French section of 
the Teachers’ Assembly, one of the principal 
topics for discussion will be the report of the com- 


mittee on minimum requirements for a high school 
French course. The need for some degree of standard- 
ization becomes more and more pressing as greater 
numbers of students come to college with advanced 
standing in French. At present, this advanced stand- 
ing as a basis for further work means almost nothing 
since very few high schools in the state cover the same 
ground with even approximately the same thorough- 
It may be that many teachers themselves are at 


a loss to know just what subject matter should be 


ness. 


covered. 

The report of the committee will doubtless stress 
one point very often forgotten or neglected—the value 
of dictation. 
teachers a dull and elementary kind of work, it does 


Although dictation may seem to some 
serve many useful purposes. It trains both the eye 
and the ear, tests for vocabulary, spelling and agree- 
ments, and it enforces exactly the kind of attention to 
detail which is necessary in all language work. Dic- 
tation is particularly valuable in the case of students 
who do little reading of any kind, and who, because of 
inability to vizualize printed words, or even to copy 
them accurately, appear, whatever their other accom- 
plishments, only literate to a very modest degree. The 
number of such students is not small. Dictation is a 
corrective for carelessness, and offers a kind of train- 
ing that has a general as well as a particular educa- 
It should be an essential part of 


tional function. 


classroom work. 


THE GERMAN COLUMN 


Conducted by Professor WALTER D. TOY 
The University of North Carolina 


Studies for Teachers of German 


T HAS BEEN said in the last two numbers of the 

JourNAt that Frederick The Great, Klopstock, and 
Wieland helped to prepare the way for the great 
literary period of which Goethe and Schiller are the 
To these must now be added the 
Gotthold Ephraim 
Indeed, the historians of Ger- 


best representatives. 
most important of the pioneers: 
Lessing, 1729-1781. 
man literature sometimes assert that without the pre 
paratory work of Lessing, Goethe and Schiller would 
have been impossible. 

The historians of literature that we are following, 
Scherer, Francke, and Priest, give full accounts of 
Lessing’s career and of his writings. In the present 
note are offered some practical suggestions for a pre- 
liminary study of Lessing. 

While Lessing made important and permanent con- 
tributions to German literature, notably in his Minna 


von Barnhelm, Emilia Galotti, and Nathan der Weise, 
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it is chiefly as a scholarly critic that he gave direction 
to German thought. 
tions was his mature scholarship and his judicial turn 
of mind. 


The basis of his critical investiga- 


He was thoroughly devoted to the discovery of truth 
and endeavored to discriminate between true and false 
conceptions in several fundamental interests of life; in 
His com- 
plete works are published in 20 volumes in the Cot- 
ta'sche Bibliothek der Weltlitteratur. 
may be had separately at moderate cost from F. C. 
Stechert Co., Inc., 29-35 West 32nd St., New York, 
and from other importers. 


literature, art, government, and theology. 


These volumes 


In studying Lessing’s dramas one might begin with 
the youthful productions contained in volumes 2 and 
3 of Cotta. For the Minna von Barnhelm, Emilia 
Galotti, and Nathan der [Weise it is best to use the 
annotated editions which are provided by many of the 
leading publishing houses. In case of doubt advice 
about a desirable text can be obtained from the German 
Department of this University or from some similar 
source. 

The Minna von Barnhelm, published in 1767, is still 
a favorite in the best German theaters. It is the first 
drama of importance produced in Germany. 

Nathan der Weise is concerned with questions of 
theology which have acquired a new interest in our 
own time. In this case as in others, Lessing’s point of 
view, far ahead of that of his time, has been adopted 
almost universally by the thinking world today. 

He counsels the advocates of different religions to 
approach each other not with hostile controversy but 
in a spirit of brotherly love, each striving to outdo the 
other in kindness and sympathy ; for so only should the 
attempt be made to maintain the claim of having the 
best form of religion. 

Having thus become acquainted with a part of 
Lessing’s work, the student may extend his interest to 
other fields to which this pioneer devoted his life. 


The chief representative of German letters in the 
latter part of the 18th century and, in general, the most 
commanding figure that the history of German litera- 
ture has to offer is Johann Wolfgang Goethe, 1749- 
1832. For an account of his life, consult the histories 
of literature already suggested and Lewes: The Story 
of Goethe's Life, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

His deep interest in all human affairs and his bril- 
liant genius stimulated him to an enormous literary 


activity. His published works contain many volumes. 


It was his privilege to give Germany a place in the 
great literatures of the world; and today his works 
command more attention than those of any other Ger- 
man author. 

Says Priest: ‘“Goethe’s versatility is a wonder of the 
modern world. There is hardly a field of intellectual 
activity which he did not touch and advance. In 
poetry, in religion, in politics, in esthetics, and in the 
natural sciences, the German nation, often unwittingly, 
owes much of its best to the titanic achievements of 
Goethe’s intellect. 

His mightiest influence has, of course, been through 
his literary creations. They have left an indellible im- 
press upon the spiritual and mental life of Goethe's 
people.” 

The program of life was, as he conceived it, in the 
case of each individual, to develop to the highest degree 
every natural gift; to work unceasingly; learning 
always even through sins and failures, to attain a 
higher level, with the constant purpose of improving 
the condition of humanity. . 

Many years of profitable study may be devoted to 
Goethe. But a selection of his works is given here for 
practical purposes as a starting point: 

Hermann und Dorothea, D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, 

Sesenheim (from Aus Meinem Leben), Henry Holt & Co., 

Egmont, Ginn and Company. 

Poems, Henry Holt & Co. 

Iphigenie auf Tauris, Oxford University Press. 

Faust, Parts I and II, D. C. Heath & Co. 


Of Goethe’s chief productions it may be said that 
they were all suggested to him by some personal ex- 
perience of his own. A very interesting study might 
be devoted to determining this personal relation in 
regard to some of the works. In the case of Faust, for 
example, or Jphigenie auf Tauris, or Egmont, or 
IVerther, it will be found that some experience of 
Goethe, sometimes a painful experience, reminded him 
of a similar situation in the lives of these figures of 
legend or history. 

Taking then the problem common to him and his 
selected representative as a starting point, he would 
write out the story of his hero or heroine, arriving at a 
solution determined by the artistic requirements of the 
piece, whether a drama, or novel, or poem. 

The conclusions reached in these works of arts does 
not, of course, correspond to a similar experience of 
Goethe, because his vigorous nature readily found 
another solution which did not require the logical 
development of the conditions present in the original 
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problem. The artistic conclusion reached shows how 
Goethe’s career might have ended, had not his master- 
ful spirit the averting the 


threatened disaster. 


discovered means of 
Other fruitful lines of research will suggest them- 
selves as the study of Goethe’s works and of his life 
advances. 


THE SPANISH COLUMN 


Conducted by DR. A. A. SHAPIRO 
Professor of Spanish, University of North Carolina 


Spanish Taught In North Carolina High Schools 

N OCTOBER, fifty questionnaires were sent out 
from this Column to obtain some idea of how much 
Spanish is being taught in the State. The number of 
classes, the number of pupils, the number of years 
Spanish has been taught in each school; what texts are 
this would 
each teacher to compare the 
school with that taught else- 


used and who are the teachers 
give at least data for 
Spanish taught in her 
Naturally, an earnest teacher, trying to check 


up the system of her own instruction with that of 


where. 


others, will find here no answer to many problems 
which might be solved by reference to what is being 
done elsewhere ; but to make the present inquiry thus 
widely comprehensive would call for field work which 
can not be entered into now by the editor. 

As a matter of fact the difficulties of an investiga- 
tion of this sort, carried on by correspondence, can be 
seen from these figures: out of fifty letters sent to 
schools reported as teaching or having taught Spanish, 
only twenty-seven used the enclosed blank and stamped 
envelope to reply+about one out of two. Many of 
these did not answer the questions in detail, but made 
some general answer, such as: “No Spanish taught 
here.” Spanish may have been taught there at one 
time; and the information, if given, would have been 
valuable. True, teachers are busy, and the importu- 
nate questionnaire nuisance means time spent without 
obvious return; yet the filling out of a blank may give 


important information to the investigator. 
The questionnaire read as follows: 


1. How many years of Spanish are taught in (name of your 
High School) ? 

2. Since when has Spanish been taught here ? 

3. How many teachers of Spanish are there? (It will be 
useful to have names also given, and school or college of which 
each teacher is a graduate.) 
4. What is the average number of pupils in the first yeai 
third? fourth? 


class(es) ? second year? 


5. What grammar(s), reader(s), or other text(s) are used 
in the first vear second year? third ?.... 
fourth? 

Thirteen high schools of those replying offer Span- 
ish, eleven giving a two-year course (Asheboro High, 
Miss Grave Frazier ; Blue Ridge School for Boys, Mr. 
A. P. Magwood; Farmville High, Miss Fannie Moye; 
Granite Falls High, Mr. W. C. Voorhees; Greensboro 
High, Miss G. Kelly ; Leaksville High, Miss R. Harrel- 
son; Oak Ridge Institute, Mr. H. D. Styer; Oxford 
High, Miss L. Pruden; Salem Academy, Mrs. L. L 
Wenhold; St. Paul’s High, Mr. S. T. Ballenger; one 
school, name not filled out and postmark illegible, 
Messrs. I. M. Coleman and E. Stahly, head of depart- 
ment; and two schools giving a three-year course 
( Asheville School for Boys, Mr. F. Hurley ; and Char- 
lotte Central High, Mrs. H. M. Laughlin). Asheville 
School for Boys has been giving Spanish since 1910; 
Blue Ridge since 1915; the other schools, one since 
1919; two since 1920, two since 1921; three since 
1922 ; 1923; one since 1924. One school 
began Spanish in 1920, lapsed two years, then resumed 
Another gave Spanish 1920 to 
1923, and then dropped it when the teacher left on 


two since 
the language in 1923. 
leave. The inference seems to be that except for the 
two pioneer schools, the others in the State did not 
adopt Spanish until the teachers were provided, at a 
recent date, by the colleges ; most of the colleges in the 
State not having introduced Spanish into the cur- 
riculum until within the last eight or ten years. 

Just how many secondary schools in North Carolina 
teach Spanish cannot be answered here. This office 
had the name of fifty schools giving or having given 
Spanish. Out of twenty-seven replies from these. 
thirteen were offering Spanish. Of course, more than 
thirteen high schools in the State have Spanish on the 
curriculum—W inston-Salem and New Bern, the editor 
knows, have had it on their list of courses ; how many 
more, however, is uncertain, though the probabilities 
are that all told there are not over twenty or thirty 
schools. 

Almost universally the course consists of two years. 
()f the two schools having a three-year course, Ashe- 
ville School for Boys is a private institution, and prac- 
tically all the pupils are prepared to take College Board 
examinations, which calls for a specialized type of 
instruction. For preparation to college on certificate, 


two years afford a fair minimum. It might be added. 


parenthetically, that for those not intending to enter 
college, two vears of a language is hardly sufficient to 
make a lasting impression: that as soon as possible, the 
number of years given to a foreign language should be 


raised to three or four. 
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Judging from the preparation of those engaged in 
teaching Spanish in the State, the instruction in the 
language is of a high order. Every one of the thirteen 
schools giving Spanish (in the answers to this ques- 
tionnaire) employs a college graduate to teach the lan- 
guage. This may be attributed to the fact that Spanish 
being so recent an addition to the curriculum, higher 
standards, more modern requirements, prevail. Among 
the institutions furnishing the State’s Spanish teachers 
are: Women’s College of Alabama, Atlantic Christian 
College, Beloit, Davenport, Harvard, University of 
North Carolina, Ohio, Salem College, University of 
the South, West Point and Army War College. 

The average number of pupils in the first year classes 
is 21; in the second year, 18; in the third, 18 (median, 
20). 
first two years is due to the fact that in some places 


The smallness of the average size of class in the 


the classes range as low as five or seven pupils, where 
some teacher interested in the language, located in a 
small school, is trying to introduce and popularize the 
subject. For this summary, there is no way at present 
of finding out the total number of students taking 
Spanish in the State. 
The text books used are the following: 
(,rammars: 
Crawford, “First Book in Spanish,” (one teacher). 
De Vitis, “Brief Spanish Grammar,” (four teachers). 
Espinosa and Allen, “Elementary Spanish Grammar,” (two). 
Hills and Ford, “First Spanish Course,” (eight). 
Seymour and Carnahan, “Review Spanish Grammar,” (one) 
Sinagnan, “Foundation Course in Spanish,” (one). 
Shapiro, “Beginners Spanish Grammar,” (two). 
Readers: 


Alarcon, “El Capitan Veneno.” (Ford), (three) 
Bransby, “Progressive Reader,” (one). 
Cervantes, “Don Quixote,” (Ford), (two) 

De Vitis, “Spanish Reader,” (three). 


Fuentes y Frangois, “A Trip to Latin America,” (three). 
Henry, “Easy Spanish Plays,” (one). 

Hills, “Spanish Tales for Beginners,” (two). 
Hills and Cano, “Cuentos y leyendas,” (one). 


Marcial Dorado, “Primeras Lecciones en Espafiol,” (two). 


Pérez Escrich, Carrioén y Aza, “Fortuna” y “Zaragueta,” 
(two). 
Pittaro, “Spanish Reader,” (one). 


Remy, “Spanish Reader,” (one). 


Valera, “El pajaro verde,” (Brownell), (two) 
Various: 

Broomhall, “Spanish Composition,” (one). 
Cool, “Spanish Composition,” (one). 
Humphrey, “Spanish Prose Composition,” (one). 
“La Prensa,” (one). 
McHale, “Spanish Composition,” (one). 


Waxman, “Trip to Spanish America,” (one). 


One or two titles are not copied because of illegibility 


i of original. 
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The schools giving Spanish included in the answers 
to this questionnaire are given above, in the fourth 
paragraph. In order to complete this list, the editor of 
the Spanish Column will be grateful for the names of 
schools where Spanish is taught and the names of the, 
teachers in charge. 

As outlined, the Spanish teaching in secondary 
schools of North Carolina is not at present very con- 
siderable. To be sure, the whole ground is not covered ; 
possibly a third of the high schools giving Spanish 
have not been included here; and many interesting and 
useful details are not touched. Unofficially, however, 
and with the means at the disposal of this Column, the 
present summary was aimed to give an idea of the 
present state of the teaching of Spanish in North 
Carolina. Ten years from now, with a larger supply 
of trained teachers, with the multiplication of schools, 
no doubt but that the spread of Spanish instruction 
will be flattering to the most sanguine hopes of His- 
panists. 

The following facts may also be useful in under- 
standing the present status of Spanish instruction in 
North Carolina. Only two’schools reported the teach- 
ing of Spanish before 1919 (Asheville School for 
Boys, Mr. Hurley, 1910; Blue Ridge School for Boys, 
Mr. Hurley, 1910; Blue Ridge School for Boys, Mr. 
Magwood, 1915). Apparently, Spanish has not been 
given proper representation on high school curriculum 
in North Carolina. With the phenomenal growth of 
schools in the State, local pride demands the insertion 
of subjects which have been considered indispensable 
in the most progressive and representative schools of 
the country. 

In schools of large enrollment, pupils should be given 
some choice of modern language (not be confined to 
one only). The same remark, incidentally, applies to 
The 
arguments in favor of Spanish are well enough known 
to teachers. The most important may be summed up 
as: (1) possible commercial value. True though it 
is that only a small percentage of pupils actually use 


the introduction, or reintroduction, of German. 


Spanish after graduation, the same is true also of 
other subjects in the curriculum. A wider diversifica- 
tion of the informative aspect of Spanish teaching, and 
a minimum requirement of three or four years in the 
high school, are certain to increase for practical use 
the adaptability of Spanish. (2) disciplinary value. 
The amount of value here is certainly a moot question, 
but that there is value is unquestioned. As a language, 
Spanish, like any other modern language, has not the 
grammatical training to give that Latin has; but as 


regards in syntax, concordance, and the lexicon, it 
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ranks very close to Latin and far ahead of French or 
The advantage of actuality is of course an 
(3) 
value to scholars. It would be a work of supereroga- 
stion to point_out the value of consulting original docu- 
ments and scholarly works concerning Spain, twenty 
Latin American and areas of the 
world, in the language in which they are written rather 
than to have to depend on the chance of a translation 
existing. (4) cultural value. This is probably the 
broadest advantage accruing to the study of Spanish. 
Every country with a distinct idiom and distinct na- 


English. 
advantage that Latin absolutely does not possess. 


countries, minor 


tional genius has been making its peculiar contribution 
to world civilization, to the fund of experience which 
helps enrich our common humanity’s life. Whether 
this is due to history in the school sense of the word; 
to economic, social, or religious development, to litera- 
ture and art; in a word, to the culture of a nation, 
there is only one way by which one can acquaint him- 
self with that national contribution, to enrich thereby 
the personal experience of one’s own life—and of 
course that is by knowing at first hand the language 
of that nation. It may be well to add, too, that the 
mere possession in considerable degree of a language 


is a source of untold satisfaction. 


Indications are now that North Carolina is properly 
All the teachers 
answering the questionnaire are possessors of a college 
degree. Many of them have travelled abroad and 
have done graduate work at some recognized univer- 
sity. The colleges of the State are at present at work 
on a scheme of systematizing the entrance requirements 


developing instruction in Spanish. 


in Spanish—a plan which will tend to improve and 
extend high school instruction. Above all, the teachers 
of high school Spanish are unusually well qualified for 
their work and possessed of enthusiasm—the two 
essential requirements for success. 

In brief, it may be said that though Spanish in the 
past has not been adequately represented in the cur- 
ricula of North Carolina secondary schools, this con- 
dition of affairs is slowly but steadily being remedied, 
owing chiefly to the increasing supply of teachers with 
adequate preparation. 


THE MATHEMATICS COLUMN 


Conducted by E. T. BROWNE 
Department of Mathematics, University of North Carolina 


The advancement and perfection of mathematics are intimately con- 


nected with the prosperity of the State.—Napoleon / 

F ALL THE NOTIONS which are useful in at- 
tacking modern mathematical problems the limit 
notion is perhaps one of the most fundamental and at 


the same time one of the least understood. Griffin in 
his excellent little book on “Mathematical Analysis,” 
which is now being taught to our freshmen in colleges, 
and of which Mr. William Betz spoke so highly in his 
address before the North Carolina Association of 
Teachers of Mathematics, points out that the idea of a 
limiting value is essential to a satisfactory definition of 
speed of a moving object, of slope of a tangent to a 
curve, etc., and that quite apart from their immediate 
utility the limit concepts are a valuable possession for 
any one. A satisfactory discussion of the limit notion 
is far from easy and the task should be assigned only 
to one who is recognized as capable of treating it 
property. In the February issue of the Mathematics 
Teacher there is an excellent article on the notion of 


limit by Professor Dunham Jackson of the University 


of Minnesota. Professor Jackson is a mathematician 
whose opinion on this point carries weight and his 
article should be read by all teachers of mathematics. 

In the same issue of the Mathematics Teacher there 
is an article by August Grossman, of the Ben Blewett 
Junior High School, St. Louis, on the Teaching of 
Cancellation in Algebraic Fractions. Teachers of 
freshman mathematics recognize this as one of the most 
difficult problems which they have to face and are 
always seeking a solution. The article of Mr. Gross- 
man should prove of interest to all readers of mathe- 
matics, particularly high school teachers. 

In the March issue of the Mathematics Teacher there 
is an excellent little play which might be put on by the 
members of 8th or 9th grade class in mathematics. It 
is called “A Number Play; in Three Acts,” and con- 
tains a large collection of interesting facts about num- 
bers which belong to the playground of mathematics. 

The history of mathematics, far from being dry 
reading, contains multitudes of very interesting facts. 
Cajoi in his History of Mathematics gives accounts of 
One of these is the problem of finding 
a formula that will give only prime numbers. It is 
said that the great French mathematician, Fermat, who 
has been called the Father of the Modern Theory of 
Numbers, died with the belief that he had found a long 


many of them. 


sought for law of prime number in the formula 27" + | 


1 = a prime; but he admitted that he could not prove 
it. That the law is not true was pointed out by Euler 
in the example 2% + 1 = 4,294,967,297 which is a 
product of the two factors 641 and 6,700,417. The 
American lightning calculator, Zerath Colburn, when a 
boy readily found these factors but was unable to ex- 
plain the method by which he made this marvelous 
mental calculation. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETICS 


HE EXECUTIVE committee of the State High 

School Athletic Association held its regular Janu- 
ary meeting in Chapel Hill on January 10th and at the 
meeting action was taken as follows: regulations were 
decided upon to govern the spring contests of the as- 
sociation in basketball, track, tennis and baseball; a 
committee was appointed to draw up a code of ethics 
in high school athletics for the member schools of the 
State School 
regulations to govern the State high school football 
championship contest for the season of 1925 were 


High Athletic Association; proposed 


adopted for submission to the member schools of the 
association ; and two proposed amendments to the con- 
of the 
member schools. 


stitution association were submitted by six 
Present for the meeting were: T. Wingate Andrews. 
High Point; H. M. Roland, of Scotland Neck; H. 
B. Smith, of New Bern; C. D. Snell, of Chapel Hill; 
R. A. Fetzer, of Chapel Hill; G. B. Phillips, of Salis- 
bury; C. E. Phillips, of Durham; W. R. Kirkman, of 
Statesville; E. R. Rankin, Secretary, Chapel Hill; and 
N. W. Walker, Chairman, of Chapel Hill. 

Under the regulations adopted for the basketball con- 
test, the blanks all member 


schools of the State High School Athletic Association 


individual entry from 
which desire to enter the eleventh annual State high 
school basketball championship contest must be sent in 
to the committee by February 6th. The championship 
contest proper will start during the week immediately 
following February 7th. 

The tenth annual inter-scholastic tennis tournament 
will be held in Chapel Hill on April 9th and 10th, and 
the thirteenth annual inter-scholastic track meet will be 
held in Chapel Hill on April 10th. 
from all member schools of the State High School 


The entry blanks 


\thletic Association which desire to enter the twelfth 
annual State high school baseball championship contest 
must be sent in to the committee by April 17th. The 
baseball championship contest proper will start during 
the week immediately following April 18th. 

The regulations to govern the various spring contests 
this year differ especially from the regulations which 
governed last spring’s centests in that (1) a student 
must now be in a grade at least as high as the eighth 
in his school before he can represent his school in the 
contests, (2) a physical examination and physician’s 
certificate as to physical fitness on the part of the indi- 
vidual student are required before the superintendent 
or principal can certify a boy’s name in to the com- 
mittee for the contests, (3) a regulation has been added 
providing that boy’s parents must be residents of the 


county or school district in which is- located the high 
school which the student wishes to represent, or else the 
student must have made passing grades on a majority 
of the studies in some regularly organized course of 
study for a four months or longer school term in that 
particular high school (or grammar school) during the 
school year 1923-24, before the student can take part in 
the spring contests. 

It is thought that the new regulations will meet with 
the hearty approval of the member schools of the State 
High School Athletic Association. Prior to its meeting 
on January 10th, the committee had canvassed the 
sentiment of the member schools and had found that 
changes as indicated above were favored by the large 
majority of the schools responding. 

The committee appointed to draw up a code of ethics 
in high school athletics for the member schools of the 
State High School Athletic Association consists of : T. 
Wingate Andrews, superintendent of the High Point 
schools, chairman ; G. B. Phillips, superintendent of the 
Salisbury schools ; and C. E. Phillips, principal of the 
Durham high school. Upon the completion of the 
drawing up of this code of ethics, it will be mailed to 
all member schools of the association. 
140 member schools of the association. 

Two amendments to the constitution of the associa- 
tion were proposed by six member schools: New Bern, 
Goldsboro, Scotland Neck, Durham, Salisbury, and 
Statesville. 
lows: 


There are now 


These proposed amendments are as fol- 


1. “Any high school which shall knowingly and 
willfully use an ineligible player in any contest of the 
association shall be debarred from taking part in the 
contest of the association for one year. 

2. “The coaches of the teams entering the State 
contests shall be regular members of the school faculty 
with a minimum of three classes per day—and whose 
salaries shall be paid in full by the school boards.” 

These proposed amendments will be voted on at the 
annual meeting of the association in May in accord- 
ance with the constitution provision for amending the 
constitution of the association. A vote of two-thirds 
of the total possible vote is required to amend the 
constitution. 

Proposed football regulations to govern the State 
high school football championship contest for the sea- 
son of 1925 were decided upon by the executive com- 
mittee for submission to the member schools of the 
association. These regulations will be sent out from 
the secretary’s office and an expression of opinion will 
be asked from each member school. 

The contest committee, from the executive com- 
mittee which will have general charge of the basketball 
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contest and the track meet, consists of the following 
members, in addition to the chairman and secretary : G. 
B. Phillips, of Salisbury; H. M. Roland, of Scotland 
Neck; R. A. Fetzer, of Chapel Hill; O. A. Hamilton, 
of Goldsboro; C. D. Snell, of Chapel Hill; C. E. 
Teague, of Sanford; and H. D. Meyer, of Chapel Hill. 
The from the com- 
mittee, which will have general charge of the tennis 


contest committee, executive 
tournament and the baseball contest, consists of the 
following members, in addition to the chairman and 
the secretary: T. Wingate Andrews, of High Point; 
A. W. Hobbs, of Chapel Hill; W. R. Kirkman, of 
Statesville; W. McK. Fetzer, of Chapel Hill; H. B. 
Smith, of New Bern; C. T. Woollen, of Chapel Hill; 
and C. E. Phillips, of Durham. 

The regulations 
annual State high school basketball championship con- 


which will govern the eleventh 


test for North Carolina high schools follow : 


3ASKETBALL REGULATIONS 

1. The contest shall be open only to member schools 
of the High School Athletic Association of North 
Carolina. 

2. Any basketball team, representing such a mem- 
ber high school, city or rural, that is made up of 
strictly bona fine students, all of whom are eligible to 
represent their school under the following regulations, 
shall be entitled to enter the championship series, pro- 
vided the faculty manager shall by February 6th apply 
to the committee for entrance into the contest and shall 
send a list of his players, with their individual records, 
fully certified to on proper forms by the superin- 
tendent or high school principal. anks to be used in 
certifying players and giving their records will be 
furnished by the committee. 

3. To be eligible to represent any high school a 


played must be in regular attendance at that school at 
the time of any game in which he participates, and he 
must have made an average daily attendance record in 
that school of at least 60 per cent, measuring from 
the opening day of that school in the fall of 1924 up 
to the time of any game in which he participates. 

4. To be eligible, a student must have made passing 
grades for the three months or longer fall term of the 
school year 1924-25 on a majority (more than half) 
of the studies in some regularly organized course of 
study in the same high school which he is now attend- 
ing and which he wishes to represent in the basketball 
championship contest. 

5. To be eligible a player must have made for the 
previous school month passing grades on a majority 
(more than half) of the studies in some regularly 
organized course of study in the high school which he 


wishes to represent. (In connection with this rule it 
is definitely understood, of course, that no study can 
be counted for a student which he has already passed 
for a previous term). 

6. Before a player can be considered eligible to 
represent any high school in the high school basketball 
championship series, one or the other of the following 
requirements must be met: 

(a) 
a four months or longer school term of the school year 
1923-24 on a majority (more than half) of the studies 
in some regularly organized course of study in the same 
school which he is attending in the school year 1924-25, 
and which he wishes to represent in the high school 
basketball championship contest of 1925; or 

(b) In the event that the student cannot qualify 
under the foregoing condition, then in order for him to 
be considered eligible, his parents (i.e. his father or his 
mother or both) must be at the time of the basketball 
contest, and must have been since January 1, 1925, or 


The player must have made passing grades for 


before, residents of the county or school district in 
which is located the high school which the student 
attends. 

7. No student who became 21 vears of age on or 
before September 1, 1924 shall be eligible to represent 
his school in the high school basketball championship 
series. 

8. No post graduate of a school—that is no student 
who has already finished a four-year high school course 
shall be eligible to represent his school in the champion- 
This shall not serve, however, to debar 
those students who are in the upper classes in school 
systems modeled after the junior-senior plan, unless 
these students have already been graduated from, or 
awarded diplomas, by the schools which they are now 
attending or other high schools. If such students have 
been graduated already or awarded diplomas, they are. 
of course, ineligible. 

9. No student shall be considered eligible unless he 
is a member of a grade at least as high as the eighth 
in the school which he attends. 

10. No teacher, coach, athlete 
former college student shall be allowed to take part 
in the games under any circumstances. 

11. No student who has received for participation 
in any athletic game, or games, any sum of money in 
excess of his actual and bare, legitimate expenses in- 
curred in playing the game or games, shal! be eligible to 
(The 
only items of expense that are to be considered legiti- 
mate under this regulation are board, lodging, trans- 
portation, and laundry). Before any student who has 
received money can be considered as eligible, he him- 


ship series. 
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represent his school in the championship series. 
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self and his high school principal must make definite 
declaration to the committee that his case comes within 
the limits designated in this regulation. Provided, 
that in case an appeal on eligibility is made to the com- 
mittee under this regulation, the committee will review 
the evidence in the case and will render a decision. 

The foregoing rule in regard to the receipt of money 
for certain expenses strictly set down relates to par- 
ticipation in games between teams other than high 
school teams; and it is understood, of course, that a 
student cannot receive remuneration for this participa- 
tion in high school athletics and still be eligible for the 
high school basketball championship series. 

12. No student shall be considered eligible to repre- 
sent his school in this championship series who has 
already represented a high school, or high schools, dur- 
ing any game or part of a game in four championship 
series in basketball in previous years. Participation in 
one or more years of private school basketball shall 
count the same as one or more years in the champion- 
ship series. Participation in one or more years of high 
school basketball in other states shall count the same as 
one or more years in the championship series. 

13. If one or more ineligible players are used on a 
team during a game, then the game shall be forfeited 
to the opposing team. 

14. 


the committee, a conference will be 


Immediately after February 7th, at the call of 
held of the faculty 
managers of all teams entering the eastern champion- 
ship series, and a conference will be held of the faculty 
managers of all teams entering the western champion- 
ship series. These conferences will arrange the sched- 
ule of the championship series, east and west, for the 
purpose of selecting through a process of elimination 
two teams which shall come to Chapel Hill to play in 
the final State championship game. the date for this 
game to be settled by the committee, and the officials 
who shall handle this game to be selected by the com- 
mittee. Provided, that should any two managers fail 
to agree among themselves at the conference as to 
whether their teams shall meet on the home meeting 
place of either of the teams, and should they fail fur- 
ther to agree on some nearby neutral meeting place, or 
should they fail to agree on the date for the game, 
then it is understood that their teams shall meet at the 
University under whatsoever financial conditions the 
committee may be able to propose, and at whatsoever 
date and hour the committee may name, and under 
whatsoever officials the committee may name. 

15. The committee will pay the railway fare both 
ways on a basis of six men per team and will provide 
entertainment at Chapel Hill for the two teams which 


shall be selected through the process of elimination to 
play the State championship game. 

16. In every case it is necessary that the high school 
principal or superintendent assure the executive com- 
mittee that the particular boy whom he is certifying for 
the contest has had a physical examination within the 
past two months and that a physician has given his 
written opinion that the boy is physically fit to take 
part in major athletic contests. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES & COMMENTS 


(Continued from Page 11) 
THE JULIUS AND ROSA SACHS PRIZE 
A FUND KNOWN as the Julius and Rosa Sachs 


Endowment Fund, and representing a gift of 
$20,000 made to Sachs on the 
occasion of their Golden Wedding in 1924, has been 


Professor and Mrs. 


established at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
for the purpose of promoting, by a series of prizes, the 
progress of secondary education in the United States.” 

(ur secondary schools have, within the past few 
vears, developed a position of extreme significance in 
the educational life of the country. They are incorpo- 
rating in the junior high school two years of the former 
elementary school and at the same time they are tend- 
ing to embrace, through the junior college, the first 
two years of the usual college courses. In this way 
the greater part of adolescent school-life is coming to 
be included within the province of secondary instruc- 
tion. 

A consideration of the scholarly attainments ex- 
hibited by teachers in the secondary schools of Europe, 
the somewhat similar, 
discloses the fact that, as a rule, our teachers lack the 
background of knowledge and the breadth of view 


where the scope of work is 


which are necessary in meeting these new conditions 
and in exerting a vital influence upon the youth of our 
country. To improve the instruction in our secondary 
schools and to increase the opportunity for sound 
scholarship, the Sachs Endowment Fund offers, sub- 
ject to the rules hereinafter set forth, a prize of one 
thousand dollars, payable in June, 1926, for the best 
essay or treatise, approved by the committee, upon the 
following topic: 

The Promotion of Scholarship in the Teachers of the 
Secondary Schools of the United States. 

It is expected that the essay or treatise will contain 
practical suggestions as to the method of stimulating 
scholarly efficiency and making it serviceable in the 
advance of secondary education—James E, Russet, 
Dean, 


COMMITTEE OF THE AWARD OF THE PRIZE 


David Eugene Smith, Teachers College, New York, 
Chairman. To serve until October 1, 1929. 

Edwin E. Slosson, Science Service, Washington. To 
serve until October 1, 1928. 

William C. Bagley, Teachers College, New York. To 
serve until October 1, 1927. 

Henry Osborn Taylor, 135 East 66th Street, New 
York. To serve until October 1, 1926. 

Julius Sachs, Teachers College, New York, Secretary. 
To serve until October 1, 1925. 
Additional copies of this announcement may be ob- 

tained by applying to the Dean of Teachers College. 

525 West 120th Street, New York City. 


RULES OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE AWARD 


1. The competition is open to all persons without 
restriction. 

2. All essays offered in competition must be type- 
written and in the English language. 

3. A manuscript may be as brief as usual in an 
essay, say from five thousand to ten thousand words, 
or it may be sufficiently extended to form a book. 

4. All manuscripts must be in the hands of the Dean 
of Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City, before February 1, 1926, and must be marked 
“For the Sachs Prize Committee.” 

5. Each essay shall bear a fictious name and shall 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing the same 
name on the outside and containing the real name and 
the address of the author. These envelopes shall be 
kept in the office of the Dean, and none shall be opened 
until after the decision as to the award. 

6. The name of no competitor shall be made public 
without his consent, except in the case of the winner 
of the prize. 

7. The name of the winner of the prize shall be 
announced at the Commencement Exercises of Colum- 
bia University in June, 1926. 

8. In case no manuscript is judged by the Commit- 
tee to be of sufficiently high standard to justify the 
award, no prize shall be given. 

9. The Committee reserves for Teachers College the 
right to publish in any way that seems best the manu- 
script for which the prize is awarded, but it does not 
agree in advance to undertake such publication. The 
College desires, however, to give the widest possible 
circulation to such essay or book and hopes to issue it 
at as near cost as circumstances permit. It is expected 
that any income from sales beyond the cost of printing 
and distributing will be awarded to the author. 
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10. The Committee also reserves the right to ascer- 
tain the names of the authors of manuscripts of special 
merit, other than the one receiving the prize, for the 
purpose of publication of the essays, in whole or in 
part, with the consent of the writers. 

11. Manuscripts will be returned to the writers only 
upon request, accompanied by an addressed and stamped 
envelope. The request must reach the Dean of Teach 
ers College before June 15, 1926, and may, if desired. 
be made with the use of the fictitious name. 


SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


HAT ARE the services that the schools may 

properly and profitably require of the public 
library ? 

1. In their initial plans for establishing a library 
schools need technical advice and help in the following 
matters : 

(a) The distribution and design of the floor and 
wall space so as to insure maximum efficiency in the 
administration and use of the facilities of the library. 

(b) Selection of library furniture and equip- 
ment. 

(c) Choice of teacher-librarian. 

2. A codperative plan should be set up where pos- 
sible for the training of apprentice teacher-librarians 

3. The technical routine of the school library should 
conform so far as feasible with that of the public li- 
brary, so that pupils may use the facilities of either 
with equal ease. The public library should give what- 
ever help and advice may be required and also furnish 
what it can from its stock of routine supplies and 
forms to make the two systems conform as nearly as 
possible. 

4. The school library should have its own stock of 
books for general and collateral reading and for ready 
reference, but the public library should supply books 
of general reference used rarely or only seasonally. 
Pending also the building up of the school stock, the 
public library should supply books for general read- 
ing and frequent reference, to be placed on the shelves 
of the school library for extended periods. 

5. In the selection and purchase of new books and 
in their preparation for the shelves the public library 
can be of great help. 

6. The public library can frequently loan supplies 
of pictures, clippings, and current pamphlets which 
will greatly augment the resources of the school 
library. 

In states that have a directory of school libraries 
attached to the state department of public instruction 
this official will naturally be the first one consulted by 
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a school in regard to initial plans and standards, but a 
definite plan of coéperation between the school and 
the local public library should be worked out before 
final plans are fixed. Codperation between schools 
and the local public library is indispensable to both 
and should be set up in definite, positive terms that 
permit of no misunderstanding and insure the max- 
imum of benefit to all concerned.—J. N. Rute, State 
Dept. Pub. Ins. of Penn., in School Life. 


THE HISTORY INQUIRY 


N INQUIRY into the present content, organiza- 
tion, and tendencies of history teaching in our 
schools is being made at the request of the Com- 
mittee on History in the Schools of the American His- 
torical Association. The work is in charge of Profes- 
sor Edgar Dawson of Hunter College, Secretary of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, under an 
appointment made in the Division of School Experi- 
Educational Research, 


mentation of the Institute of 


Teachers College, Columbia University. It will be 
supervised by a committee appointed under the author- 
ity of the officers of the American Historical Asso- 


The 


contribute to the investigation expert advice on the 


ciation. Institute of Educational Research will 
conduct of such an investigation and financial aid in 
getting the work done; but the character of the infor- 
mation to be collected and the organization of it for 
publication will be in the hands of the committee of 
historical scholars of which Professor W. E. Lingel- 
bach of the University of Pennsylvania is chairman. 
The immediate purpose of the investigation is to 
furnish to the officers of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, such definite information as will guide them in 
determining the policy of the association in dealing with 
its obligation to history teaching in the schools. For 
this purpose the information will be needed before the 
end of December of this year and the work of collect- 
ing it will he vigorously pushed with this purpose in 
view. But some time after the beginning of the new 
year will be used in the final formulation of such a 
report as will be interesting and valuable to all who 
Both the 


investigation and the report will be limited to objective 


are engaged in educational administration. 


information collected in a scientific spirit for the use 
of those who are in need of facts in this field. No 
effort will be made to argue the desirability of one 
course or method as compared with another. This 
argument and the formulation of courses of study will 
be left to those who are to use the facts after the work 


of investigation is terminated. Those who are inter- 
ested in such an undertaking are invited to send infor- 
mation, suggestions or inquiries to Mr. Dawson, 425 
West 123rd Street, New York City. 

For those who have laid emphasis on the need of 
information in this field, this inquiry offers an oppor- 
tunity which should be fully used. An inquiry into 
the status of history in the schools must necessarily 
consider, to some extent at least, the status of the other 
social studies as well. If there are teachers or school 
administrators who wish to know what is being done 
in this field, now is the time to send in their requests 
for definite information in order that it may be secured 
While the fullest discussion of 
the inquiry is solicited, those who are too busy to do 


and supplied to them. 


more than send to the above address a brief statement 
of the lines along which investigation should be made 
are urged to do that at the earliest possible moment. 


What facts are needed by those who must answer 


any of the following questions: Is American history 


required of most high school graduates? Do most 
graduates of the schools understand something of the 
Do most of them 


understand the development of our present social prob- 


development of our constitution ? 
lems? How many of them have studied enough of 
European history to appreciate the relation of Euro- 
pean affairs to our own? Is it possible, in the opinion 
of experienced school men to accomplish useful re- 
sults in this direction through a one-year survey of 
general history? Are the college entrance require- 
ments in history working to the detriment of the gen- 
eral education of those who do not go to college? Is 
Is the 
history of those parts of America lying outside of the 


too much time being given to current events? 


United States given enough attention by history teach- 
ers? Are the objectives or purposes of history teach- 
ing clear enough in the minds of those who are teach- 
ing it? Is the mere memorizing of dates and names 
What 


are the leading tendencies in the development of his- 


still a fault of history teaching in many places? 


tory curricula? 

If these or similar questions are confronting teach- 
ers or administrators of the social studies, an oppor- 
tunity is at hand to answer them, but some of the prob- 
lems are likely to be overlooked in the search for facts 
unless those who are confronted by the problems will 
lay them before those conducting the inquiry before 
It is hoped that 
those who are interested will act promptly. 


the questionnaires are fermulated. 
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Tue New Epvucation 1x Evrore. By Roman. New York: E. 
P, Dutton and Company, 1923. Pp. xvi + 271. 


This book is one of the very few publications deal- 
ing with education in Europe since the close of the great 
war. It is something of a comparative study of the 
educational aims and achievements of Great [ritain, 
France, and Germany, an account of recent changes 
in their educational philosophy, and it treats in a very 
satisfactory manner many important tendencies and 
developments in education in those countries. The 
author has consulted and studied, in the preparation 
of the book, a large amount of the literature bearing 
on school reform which has appeared in each of the 
countries studied. In addition he has collected and 
verified personally much information on the subjects 
discussed, and acknowledges valuable assistance from 
dozens of prominent European school officials. These 
sources of information make the book all the more 
valuable not merely as reference or for the general 
reader but also as a text in courses in comparative 
education. 

In view of the recent criticisms of American educa- 
tion by H. G. Wells, President Butler of Columbia, 
and many others, the early chapters of Dr. Roman’s 
book are of significance. Here many suggestive topics 
are treated. The forces which led to recent English 
educational legislation and its fate are explained in 
large part by the long history of education in the nation 
as well as by the pressing problems of the present. The 
powerful influence of the so-called “English Public 
Schools,” the conditions which make the democratic 
growth in education so difficult in England, and why 
the masses are slow to seek control in school affairs 
are among the subjects discussed. Then follow a 
description of schools in England and Wales in 1914; 
the Fisher Act fo 1918 and its final failure due largely 
to the cry of economy and the policy of retrenchment ; 
education in Scotland and Ireland. 

Part II of the book treats of the forces which domi- 
nate education in France, the French schools in 1914 
and reform movements in French education: the 
Viviani project of 1917 and the Ducos project four 
years later. The Viviani project contemplated a course 
of 300 hours a year for all boys between the ages of 
13 and 17 and for all girls between the ages of 13 and 
16, one-third of which was to be in physical education. 
General education was allotted 50 hours and vocational 
education three times as much time. A good workman, 
a good soldier, and a good citizen were the objects of 
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the plan, for the boys; for the girls, stress was to be 
laid on a knowledge of hygiene, practical medicine, and 
“puriculture.” The school for children of these ages 
“ought to be, for the boys, a school of the soldier,” 
says Viviani, in his Project de Loi; “for the girls, a 
school of mothers.” Such a plan suggests to the stu- 
dent of the history of education the practices of the 
Spartans and the scheme of education advanced by 
Plato in The Republic. 

The Viviani plan had little chance of being enacted 
into law but it produced a vast amount of discussion 
and helped to educate public opinion on the need for a 
definite and progressive program. The plan of Ducos, 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, proposed com 
pulsory attendance of all children, after leaving the 
elementary school, at continuation schools until the end 
of their 18th year, in courses requiring 300 hours an- 
nually, apportioned as in the Viviani plan. Both plans 
were efforts to raise the standard of education among 
the masses of the people, a problem that persists also 
in the United States where education is too much 
thought of as something that comes to a sudden halt at 
the end of the elementary or secondary school, or with 
completion of a college course. There is a veneer of 
finality given to formal educational units with us. The 
continuation school appears to be the answer here as 
it is being used to solve the problem in Europe. The 
French school system, however, remains in outward 
appearance as in 1914, in spite of repeated efforts to 
strengthen popular education. 

Not since the appearance in 1899 of Russell’s German 
High Schools and of Farrington’s French Secondary) 
Schools in 1910 have we had in this country access to 
such a detailed and well documented account of educa 
tion in any of the European countries as is afforded 
by Roman’s book. The references which appear on 
every page and the copious bibliography appended add 
substantially to the value of the volume.—E. W. K. 


Tue IrreststasLe MoveMent or Democracy. By Penman 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. ix + 729 


This is a big book on a big subject. 

It seeks “to tell the story of democracy from its first 
beginning in the modern world until its culmination in 
our time.” This statement of purpose, found in the 
initial prefatory sentence assumes “culmintaion” of 
that thing called democracy, the real nature of which 
is not only so difficult to understand but which actually 
defies definition. Is it a spirit of society? Is it a state 
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or condition of society? A form of government? Or 
is it a theory, or principle, or only a name? Penman 
here uses the meaning as accepted by Lord Bryce, 
Lecky, and Maine: democracy “is a form of popular 
government.” And he then proceeds to show how the 
movement began and to point to the forces which led 
to its expansion, through the development of political 
ideas and their practical application in the forms of 
government in America, England, and France. 

The long interval between the period of domination 
by the political ideas of Greece and Rome and the 
advent of modern democracy justifies the author in 
omitting this early history, even though he says that 
these peoples influenced the modern development of 
democracy. To English ideas and principles of popular 
government worked out on [English soil democracy 
owed its first impulse, he states ; “democracy was born 
out of the struggle for English liberty which came to 
a climax in the seventeenth century,” although the 
advance made but little headway until the third quarter 
of the next century, and since has rapidly developed. 

There are chapters on the advent of democracy in 
America; and the reaction against it; the origin and 
development of Jeffersonian democracy; the political 
revolution of 1800; democracy becomes conscious of 
its power—the election of Jackson; the trial of democ- 
racy by the Civil War; the trend of democracy and 
interest in social legislation; and democracy and 
the general welfare: “the right of the people to rule.” 
More or less similar themes run through the chapters 
on France and England. 

The book traces democracy, then, as a form of gov- 
ernment, the ideas or principles which explain the 
machinery of government. Little is said about the 
functions of government. 

Political rights and universal suffrage have been 
gained through a long and severe struggle. This looks 
like democracy. It is government of the people. It 
may be government by the people, though that does 
often appear doubtful. As for government for the 
people, America, France and England alike are far 
from demonstrating fully that this is really the end of 
democracy. But the present volume on the interest- 
ing subject is very suggestive and stimulating.—E. 
W. K. 


PrincipLes oF Epucation. By Chapman, J. C.. and Counts, 
G. S. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. 645 pp. 


Teachers sometimes present to their pupils in a some- 
what mechanical way materials of instruction about 
whose origin they know very little. To prevent just 


such procedures from recurring is one of the objects 
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of a recent book by Chapman and Counts on the prin- 
ciples of education. 

This book discusses such questions as why pupils are 
taught in a school, what are the origins of the materials 
of instruction, and what part do these materials play 
in life’s activities. The process of instruction is 
examined and the psychological principles which bear 
on this process are carefully set forth. On the frontis- 
piece of the book are the following words which sum 
up adequately the sociological rpinciples of education : 

“Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 
What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 
How shall we care for our bodies? 
How shall we rear our children? 
How shall we work together ? 
How shall we live with our. fellowmen? 
How shall we play? 
For what ends shall we live? 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow 


was in his heart, for his own learning touched not 
these things.” 


-ducation must supply the pupil with an environ- 
ment wherein he will acquire the knowledge and habits 
essential to healthy living. His instruction must cover 
a broad field in order that his life may not be scarred 
by disease nor narrowed by inability to participate 
happily in the activities of his fellows. Adequate recre- 
ational habits formed in the school years are a large 
factor in one’s preparation for a well rounded life. 

Perhaps the last query, “For what ends shall we 
live,?” stands in need of solution, which need is today 
even more pressing than in past years. Religious aspi- 
ration, guiding us toward goals ideally wrought out, 
seem to these authors too important to be neglected in 
an effective education. 

lf these principles are fundamental, and I think no 
sane man can deny their general validity, it means a 
Think what 
an adequate health program involves: medical inspec- 
tion, corrected eyesight, healthy teeth, tonsils and ade- 


far different emphasis in our curricula. 


noids removed if necessary, knowledge of how to pre- 
vent disease, habits leading to proper nutrition, and in 
general a knowledge of all those activities which center 
around healthy living. 

All told the book is well written, the style is clear, 
and the choice of words happy. Moreover, there are 
many other evidences of sound scholarship, such as well 
chosen quotations from a large number of sources, and 
of great care in its preparation. Its purchase and study 
will repay any mature student of the problems of edu- 
cation. —A. M. J. 
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BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Tue New Epucation Europe 
P. Dutton and Company, 1923 


By Roman. New York: E. 
Pp. xvi + 271. 

This book is one of the very few publications deal- 
ing with education in Europe since the close of the great 
war. It is something of a comparative study of the 
educational aims and achievements of Great Britain, 
France, and Germany, an account of recent changes 
in their educational philosophy, and it treats in a very 
satisfactory manner many important tendencies and 
The 


author has consulted and studied, in the preparation 


developments in education in those countries. 


of the book, a large amount of the literature bearing 
on school reform which has appeared in each of the 
countries studied. In addition he has collected and 
verified personally much information on the subjects 
discussed, and acknowledges valuable assistance from 
dozens of prominent European school officials. These 


sources of information make the book all the more 
valuable not merely as reference or for the general 
reader but also as a text in courses in comparative 
education. 

In view of the recent criticisms of American educa- 
tion by H. G. Wells, President Butler of Columbia, 
and many others, the early chapters of Dr. Roman's 
hook are of significance. Here many suggestive topics 
are treated. The forces which led to recent English 
educational legislation and its fate are explained in 
large part by the long history of education in the nation 
The 
powerful influence of the so-called “English Publix 
Schools,” the 
growth in education so difficult in England, and why 
iffairs 


follow a 


as well as by the pressing problems of the present 


conditions which make the democratic 


the masses are slow to seek control in school 
Then 


description of schools in England and Wales in 1914; 


are among the subjects discussed 
the Fisher Act fo 1918 and its final failure due largely 
to the crv of economy and the policy of retrenchment ; 
education in Scotland and Ireland 

Part Il of the book treats of the forces which domi- 
1914 


French education: the 


nate education in France. the French schools in 


and reform movements in 
Viviani project of 1917 and the Ducos project 


The Viviani project contemplated a course 


four 
vears later 
of 300 hours a year for all bovs between the ages of 
13 and 17 and for all girls between the ages of 13 and 
16, one-third of which was to be in physical education 
General education was allotted 50 hours and vocational 
education three times as much time. A good workman, 
a good soldier, and a gbod citizen were the objects of 


the plan, for the boys; for the girls, stress was to be 
laid on a knowledge of hygiene, practical medicine, and 
“puriculture.”” The school for children of these ages 
“ought to be, for the boys, a school of the soldier,” 
savs Viviani, in his Project de Loi; “for the girls, a 
Such a plan suggests to the stu- 
dent of the history of education the practices of the 


school of mothers.” 


Spartans and the scheme of education advanced by 
Plato in The Republic. 

The Viviani plan had little chance of being enacted 
into law but it produced a vast amount of discussion 
and helped to educate public opinion on the need for a 
definite and progressive program. The plan of Ducos, 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies, proposed com- 
pulsory attendance of all children, after leaving the 
elementary school, at continuation schools until the end 
of their 18th year, in courses requiring 300 hours an- 
nually, apportioned as in the Viviani plan. Both plans 
were efforts to raise the standard of education among 
the masses of the people, a problem that persists also 
in the United States where education is too much 
thought of as something that comes to a sudden halt at 
the end of the elementary or secondary school, or with 
There is a veneer of 
The 
continuation school appears to be the answer here as 


The 


French school system, however, remains in outward 


completion of a college course. 
finality given to formal educational units with us. 


it is being used to solve the problem in Europe. 


appearance as in 1914, in spite of repeated efforts to 
strengthen popular education. 

Not since the appearance in 1899 of Russell’s German 
High Schools and of Farrington’s French Secondary 
Schools in 1910 have we had in this country access to 
such a detailed and well documented account of educa- 
tion in any of the European countries as is afforded 


by Roman's book. The references which appear on 


every page and the copious bibliography appended add 
substantially to the value of the volume.—FE. W. K. 


Tue Movement oF 


New York: The 


Democracy. By Penman 


Macmillan Company. 1923. Pp. ix + 729 


This is a big book on a big subject 

It seeks “to tell the story of democracy from its first 
beginning in the modern world until its culmination in 
our time.” This statement of purpose, found in the 


initial prefatory sentence assumes “culmintaion” of 


that thing called democracy, the real nature of which 
is not only so difficult to understand but which actually 


defies definition. Is it a spirit of society? Is it a state 
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or condition of society? A form of government? Or 
is it a theory, or principle, or only a name? Penman 
here uses the meaning as accepted by Lord Bryce, 
Lecky, and Maine: democracy “is a form of popular 
government.” And he then proceeds to show how the 
movement began and to point to the forces which led 
to its expansion, through the development of political 
ideas and their practical application in the forms of 
government in America, England, and France. 

The long interval between the period of domination 
by the political ideas of Greece and Rome and the 
advent of modern democracy justifies the author in 
omitting this early history, even though he says that 
these peoples influenced the modern development of 
democracy. To English ideas and principles of popular 
government worked out on English soil democracy 


owed its first impulse, he states ; “democracy was born 
out of the struggle for English liberty which came to 
a climax in the seventeenth century,” although the 
advance made but little headway until the third quarter 
of the next century, and since has rapidly developed. 

There are chapters on the advent of democracy in 
\merica; and the reaction against it; the origin and 
development of Jeffersonian democracy; the political 
revolution of 1800; democracy becomes conscious of 
its power—the election of Jackson; the trial of democ- 
racy by the Civil War; the trend of democracy and 
interest in social legislation; and democracy and 
the general welfare: “the right of the people to rule.” 
More or less similar themes run through the chapters 
on France and England. 

The book traces democracy, then, as a form of gov 
ernment, the ideas or principles which explain the 
machinery of government. Little is said about the 
functions of government. 

Political rights and universal suffrage have been 
This looks 
It is government of the people. It 


gained through a long and severe struggle 
like democracy. 
may be government by the people, though that does 
iften appear doubtful. As for government for the 
people, America, France and England alike are far 
from demonstrating fully that this is really the end of 
lemocracy. But the present volume on the interest 
ing subject is very suggestive and stimulating.—F. 


W. K. 


PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION By Chapman, |. C.. and Counts, 
G. S. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1924. 645 pp 


Teachers sometimes present to their pupils in a some- 
vhat mechanical way materials of instruction about 
vhose origin they know very little. To prevent just 


such procedures from recurring is one of the objects 
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of a recent book by Chapman and Counts on the prin- 
ciples of education. 


This book discusses such questions as why pupils are 
taught in a school, what are the origins of the materials 
of instruction, and what part do these materials play 
in life’s activities. The process of instruction is 
examined and the psychological principles which bear 
on this process are carefully set forth. On the frontis- 
piece of the book are the following words which sum 
up adequately the sociological rpinciples of education : 


“Greeting his pupils, the master asked: 

What would you learn of me? 
And the reply came: 

How shall we care for our bodies? 

How shall we rear our children? 

How shall we work together? 

How shall we live with our fellowmen? 

How shall we play? 

For what ends shall we live? 
And the teacher pondered these words, and sorrow 
was in his heart, for his own learning touched not 
these things.” 


I:xducation must supply the pupil with an environ- 
ment wherein he will acquire the knowledge and habits 
essential to healthy living. His instruction must cover 
a broad field in order that his life may not be scarred 
by disease nor narrowed by inability to participate 
happily in the activities of his fellows. Adequate recre 
ational habits formed in the school years are a large 
factor in one’s preparation for a well rounded life. 

Perhaps the last query, “For what ends shall we 
live,?” stands in need of solution, which need is today 
even more pressing than in past years. Religious aspi- 
ration, guiding us toward goals ideally wrought out, 
seem to these authors too important to be neglected in 
an effective education. 

If these principles are fundamental, and I think no 
sane man can deny their general validity, it means a 
Think what 
an adequate health program involves: medical inspec- 
tion, corrected eyesight, healthy teeth, tonsils and ade- 


far different emphasis in our curricula. 


noids removed if necessary, knowledge of how to pre- 
vent disease, habits leading to proper nutrition, and in 
general a knowledge of all those activities which center 
around healthy living. 

\ll told the book is well written, the style is clear, 
Moreover, there are 
many other evidences of sound scholarship, such as well 
chosen quotations from a large number of sources, and 
of great care in its preparation. 


and the choice of words happy. 


Its purchase and study 
will repay any mature student of the problems of edu- 
cation.—A. M. J. 
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This study of Dean Gifford of the State Normal 
School, at Harrisonburg, Virginia, traces the public 


high school movement in the state of New York from 
its modest beginnings in the first part of the 19th cen- 
tury through its more rapid growth in recent years. 
The study is rather significant in view of the fact that 
New York has not given so much attention to the 


preservation of local records except for the Colonial 


Period. The fire at Albany in 1911 destroyed much 


valuable material dealing with schools. Catalogues of 


earlier schools were lost at this time. Unlike the study 
of Inglis, “The Rise of the High School in Massachu 
setts,” the present study could not conclude definitely 


on the number of schools in New York of an earlier 


period, nor on the exact nature of the curriculum. 


The purposes of Dr. Gifford’s study were to describe 


the development of schools in New York; and to ana- 


lyze and evaluate the state school system into which 


such schools were organized. Through this an attempt 


is made to throw light on the development of high 


schools throughout the United States by discovering 


and analyzing the factors which promoted or retarded 
that movement. 


There are interesting chapters on the educational de- 


velopment in New York before 1853; the legal status 


of the high school system of that state; the establish 


ment of high schools and of admission into the Uni- 


versity of the State of New York; state aid to high 


schools and its distribution ; examinations and the high 


school course of study; reporting and imspecting ; and 


summary of conclusions and interpretations of tenden 


cies. Each chapter contains a summary and conclusion 


these are among the best parts of the study. 


Another valuable feature is the Bibliography which 


lists the documentary as well as the secondary sources 


of information. It is a valuable contribution to the 


study of secondary education in the United States 


—E. W. K. 


Pour La Jeunesse. By Frederick Hay Os 


good, head of the modern language department, Milton Aca 
demy, Milton, Mass. Ginn and Co. 1925. 977 pp (actual 
text, not including notes and vocabulary.) Price 84 cents 


This is an extremely interesting collection of easy 


verse, suited to the needs of our young beginners in 


French. it will prove a refreshing change from the 


Besides its cultural 
value, it is an excellent introduction to French poetry 


everlasting use of prose works 


The collection includes many forms of poetry, from 
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Historica. Devetorpment or THe New Yorx State Hicu 
Scnoo. System. Gifford. Albany: J. B. Lyon Company, 
1922, 202 pp 


the four syllable verse to the Alexandrine. Many 
contemporary poets are represented as well as some 
of the seventeenth and nineteenth century. 

Excellent and copious notes and a vocabulary make 
this charming book more valuable—F. J. Haronian. 


ConsTITUTION oF THE UNrTep States, With Introduction to the 
Study of the Government of our Country. By Robert A 
Maurer and George J. Jones. Boston: D. C. Heath and 


Company. Cloth. 132 pp. 6 cents. 


Of the authors of this book, one is Professor of Law 
in a prominent law school in Washington, D. C. The 
other is head of Department of History in a high school 
in Washington, D. C. They have provided a manual 
tracing the development of self-government as well as 
the analysis of the Constitution. 

Among the topics treated in the first two-thirds of 
the book are, Town Government in New England; 
County Government in the South; Colonial Govern- 
ment ; Steps toward Union; The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence ; The Articles of Confederation ; The Consti- 
tutional Convention, 1787; Ratification of the Consti- 
tution; Fundamentals of the Constitution. The other 
third of the book presents the Constitution with all of 
the amendments, together with a careful synopsis and 
detailed questions for study. 


A FRENCH COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
(Continued from Page 4) 

Spring Term 

(srammar: Fraser & Squair (completed) 


Literature: Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme—Moliére- 


Hugo— Heath 


Phonetics (continued ) 


Heath. 
Les Miserables—Victor 
French 


Parallel Work (both terms): Le Tour de la France—Bruno 


Allyn. 
Les Trois Mousquetaires—Dumas— Allyn 
Sans Famille— Malot—Allyn 


La France et les Francais—Pargment— Macmillan 
IRREGULAR VERBS 


Required m First Vear French 


Aller 
tre, 


asseor, avoir, battre. bow, reconduire, connaitre. courir 


pouvorr, savoir, venir, wn. vouloir 


Required om Second Vear / rench 
Aller 


vramdre 


asseorr, avoir, battre, econduire. 


de vor 
naitre 


commaittre, courtr 


vrotre thre, etre. ecrire. faire. falloir. lire. 


partir, 
venir 


mettre. mourmr pouvotr prendre. rire, savoir. 


uivre, tenir, vamere. valot vivre. voir. vouloir 


Required mm Third and Fourth Year French 
All Irregular Verbs Required 


vail ‘ 
‘ 
| 
| | 


Law 

The 
school 
anual 
ell as 


‘ds of 
land ; 
yvern- 
Inde- 
onsti- 
onsti- 
other 
all of 
is and 


OLS 


ath. 


—Bruno 


courir 


courir 
ir, lire, 
savoir. 
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U. D. C. PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST 
HE North Carolina Division of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy is offering a prize of ten 
dollars in gold to the high school boy in North Caro- 
lina who “The Value of 
Blockade Running to the Confederacy.” Just why the 
contest is limited to boys, and not open to high school 
girls as well, the announcement does not state and the 


writes the best essay on 


editor of the JourNAL does not venture to guess. All 
essays submitted in this contest should be sent before 
September Ist to Mrs. John H. Anderson, State His- 
torian, U. D. C., Fayetteville, N.C. Mrs. Anderson's 
statement announcing the prize follows: 

Ten dollars in gold is offered to the high school boy 
in North Carolina who writes the best essay on “The 
Value of Blockade Running to the Confederacy.’ Num- 
ber of words unlimited. All essays must be sent to the 
State Historian, U. D. C., Mrs. John H. Anderson, 
Fayetteville, by September 1. 
for school commencements are asked to send them in 


Those submitting essays 
yy June to Mrs. Anderson. References can be found 
in Clarke’s Regimental Histories, to be found in any 
ourthouse (and in most of the larger school libraries ) 
ind Sprunt’s Chronicles of the Cape Fear. 
thrilling story of adventure, and the high school teach- 


This is a 


ers of history are urged to acquaint their students with 
this subject and to encourage them to write their gradu- 
ating essays on this topic.” 


Other Suggestions From the U. D. C. 
Mrs. Anderson adds that the N. C. Division of the 
LU. D. C. is urging the placing of N. C. State flags at 
ill schools and encouraging the observance of “South- 
ern Poet’s Day” in the high schools as well as the 
reading of selections from the poets of the South as a 
The 
\. C. Division is also greatly interested in reésetablish- 


part of the regular work in English literature. 


ing North Carolina Day in the schools, and Mrs. An 
lerson suggests that a date near April 12, Halifax Day, 
would perhaps be most appropriate. 


FIRST AT LATIN, LAST AT BOOKKEEPING* 
HE percentages represented in the accompanying 
diagram are taken from Table 34 in Bulletin No. 

(1924) of the United States Bureau of Education, 

ntitled Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-1922 

(he length of each black bar represents the percentage 

f the total number of high-school pupils who were 

studying Latin, while the length of each shaded bar at 


* This article is reproduced from the March number of The North 


crolima Teacher It was written by Dr. M Trabue and is re 


mnted here with his permission 


the right represents the percentage of the total who 
were studying bookkeeping. It will be observed that 
North Carolina high schools had a larger proportion 
of pupils studying Latin than did the high schools of 
any other state, and that they provided a smaller pro- 


Percentages of all high school pupils studying 
10 20 30 40 5 30 20 BOOKKEEPING 


UNITED STATES 


T 


27 
Many 
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make 
NIAN. 
to the 
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55.8 Cierth Carolina 1.9 
52.9 : |_South Caroling 2.3 
—— 
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portion of their pupils with instruction in bookkeeping 
than did the high schools of any other state 

There is no special reason why bookkeeping should 
be chosen for contrast with Latin, but it is a good 
representative of an entire group of subjects which are 
offered high school students of other states in larger 
measure than they are offered in our own state. In 
Carolina enrolls a smaller proportion of its high-school 
pupils in shorthand classes than does any other state. 
Were 
should be at the bottom of the list in our offering of 
typewriting 


it not for our sister state, South Carolina, we 


Only South Carolina and Delaware stand 
between us and the bottom of the list in the matter of 
We are the 
lowest state on the list, also, in the provisions we make 


high-school instructions in economics. 


for high-school instruction in manual training. In 
short, “purer” type 
of classical course in its high schools than any other 
state 


North Carolina seems to offer a 


There was a time when every person had frequent 
need of the Latin language if he wished to maintain 
his business, social, 


political, and religious life on a 


high level. That time has passed. The time has come 
when every person who wishes to be an effective mem- 
ber, a good citizen, or an intelligent voter in business, 


social, or political organizations must know something 
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about bookkeeping and economic law. From the presi- 
dent of the firm down to the office boy, from the bishop 
of the church down to the janitor, from the governor 
of the state down to the most humble voter, there must 
be a real appreciation of the fundamental! principles 
and purposes of bookkeeping, if financial embarrass- 
ments and their subsequent moral and spiritual dis- 
couragements are to be avoided. A peaceful, happy, 
cultured life is hardly possible in the modern world 
without an understanding of those economic and indus- 
trial processes on which our civilization depends. 
Times have changed. That which was once required 
as a medium of culture is no longer required in life, 
although it still maintains a prominent place in the 
curricula of North Carolina’s high schools, while that 
on which a successful life of culture now depends has 
not yet made its way into the average North Carolina 
classroom. It will be interesting to observe the length 
of time that will be required for our public high 
schools to realize the change that has occurred in the 
life for which they attempt to prepare their pupils and 


to make the necessary adjustments. 
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FOR SALE 


Hugenot Springs, ideal site for board- 
ing school near Richmond, Virginia. For 
descriptive pamphlet and full particulars, 
write Post Office Box 75, Richmond, Vir- 


University of North Carolina 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1925 
First Term: June 12-July 21 
Second Term: July 22-August 29 
For bulletin giving full ff 
information, address 
N. W. WALKER, Director 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


N. C. STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 
AND ENGINEERING 


State Coritece Station, Raleigh, N. C. 
SUMMER SCHOOL— JUNE 15 to July 24, 1925 


COLLEGE AND CERTIFICATE CREDIT COURSES 
IN 


AGRICULTURE MATHEMATICS 
BOTANY MODERN 
CHEMISTRY LANGUAGE 
ECONOMICS PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION EDUCATION 
ENGINEERING PHYSICS 
ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY 
GEOGRAPHY SOCIOLOGY 
HISTORY ZOOLOGY 


SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR 
Home Extension Agents, Specialists, and Experiment 
Station Workers, Boys and Girls Club Members. 
Farmers and Women in Agriculture and Marketing, 
Adults interested in various Industrial Activities 
Fer catalogue and other informaiton, write 
T. E. BROWNE, Director, 
State College Station, Raleigh, N. C. 


ASHEVILLE NorMAL AND AssocIATED SCHOOLS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Eighth Session—June 10-July 23, 1925 


The summer school of the Asheville Normal is one of 
the State summer schools of North Carolina. 

Fifteen hundred teachers from twenty-four states and ter 
ritories attended the 1924 session 

The faculty of eighty will include teachers from the 
Asheville Normal; Universities of South Carolina, Columbia, 
Nebraska, Duke, Missouri, Baker, and John B. Stetson; 
State Teachers Colleges of Michigan. Florida, Misiesions, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and New York; George Peabody College 
for Teachers; Berea, Park, Wesleyan, Hiram, Randolph 
Macon, and Maryville ee Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; and heads of departments from a number of 
city public schools. 

Two hundred courses are offered for kindergarten, pri 
mary, grammar grade, high school, and music teachers, ath 
letic coaches, physical directors, supervisors, principals, and 
superintendents 

The Asheville Summer School offers to teachers educa 
tional and recreational opportunities that are unsurpassed 

Dormitory room and board is $42 for six weeks. Rooms 
may be reserved now by forwarding $5 of this amount 
Board in private homes is from $8 to $15 per week. Regis 
tration fee is $10 for four courses 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville are available during 
the summer 


Complete catalog ready. Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
ASHEVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


SARGENT’S HANDBOOKS 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
%h edition, 960 pages; round corners, crimson silk cloth 
gold stamped, 6.0 

A Guide Book for Parents 

A Compendium for Educators 

Annual Review of Educational Events 

A Discriminating Review of the Private School as they 

are today 
SUMMER CAMPS 
First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 maps and more than 150 
illustrations. —$5.00 

An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps and all matters 
pertaining thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of The Summer Camp Movement, 
its origin, deveiopment, present status, and practices. 
Educational Service Bureau advises parents in the selection 

of Camps and Schools. Consultation on 
appointment 
PORTER SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass 


ANY TRANSLATION 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear 
($2.00 each), Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and 
Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 each) of Czsar’s 
Galle War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, also 
Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics 
We can also supply any Dictionary published, in 
cluding the well known Students’ French, German. 
Italian and Spanish two-part Dictionaries, at $1.25; 
Noble's Large Type English, English 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with 
order. 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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The University of North (Carolina 


Announces the following important publications 


Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation By Woodrow Wilson 


A rare and important contribution representative of Mr. Wilson's best style and thought. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Law and Morals By Roscoe Pound 


A discussion of the evolution of law in relation to morals. The papers present certain important 
social interpretations and blaze new trails in the field of legal literature. Part I, The Historical 
View. Part Il, The Analytical View. Part III, The Philosophical View. $1.50. 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science By Charles Allen Dinsmore 


In “Religious Certitude in an Age of Science,” Professor Dinsmore treats of the conflict 
between the critical intellect in man and that inner spirit which would believe and aspire and 
rest in certitude. He maintains that the word knowledge belongs to religion as well as to 
science and that religious apprehension reaches nearer the heart of its object than scientific 
knowledge. $1.50 


Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
By Hyder E. Rollins 


This index “will instantly take rank amongst the most important works of bibliographical 
reference. In a word, it will be indispensable.”"—G. L. Kittredge. Contains: I, The title of 
every ballad listed at Stationers’ Hall, with complete bibliographical data and an immense 
amount of collateral information; II, An index of first lines of all the ballads listed in Index 
I; Ill, An index of all the names and subjects dealt with in the entries and notes 


Paper $3.00. Cloth $4.00. 


Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and 
Literary Controversy By Sturgis E. Leavitt 


This bibliography is the result of researches carried out in the libraries of Buenos Aires while 
the compiler was the holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship awarded by Harvard University. 
Paper. $1.50. 


The Saprolegniaceae By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species and direct observations on and illustrations 
of all American species of the family Saprolegniaceae. Notes are added on related families, 
as Leptomitaceae, Blastocladiaceae, and Monoblepharidaceae. Most cytological and physio- 
logical details of importance appearing in the literature since Humphrey's work (1892) have 
been included or referred to under the species involved. Quarto. 201 pages 6 half tones, and 
57 line plates Cloth. $10.00 


The Clavarias of the United States and Canada By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of al! known species of Clavarias, or coral mushrooms, in the 
area covered, most of which have been redescribed from the living condition. Both European 
and American type material has been examined wherever possible. and synonomy established 
All but two of the plates have been made from living material. Large octavo. 209 pages, 8 
colored plates, 72 half tones, and 12 line plates Cloth. $8.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co 
Spiceland, Ind. 

P.S.— We Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


We will send you postpaid any school or college book upon recetp® 
list price (40 per cent reduction we have a see- 
py). We will open an account with School Boards, 
is eachers. Send usa trial order Mention your official 
en, We will accept any new or second-hand echoo! or ey) 
sand Transiations in exchange, or buy ‘tor cash 
ealable with us. Send I ‘st for our offer 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


The School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Master's or Doctor's 
from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 


MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. Engagements 
now made for the 1925-26 session. 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed — | 
to the office at | 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


One of the Fifteen Varieties 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write us for catalogue, prices, 
and FREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 


ALL BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


From One Source 


1. All orders are filled quickly, intelligently 
and accurately. 


2. Back orders are carefully followed up. 


3. Our SERVICE is second to none. 


4. English books are supplied as easily as 
American. 


Inquire About Our Simple 
Order System. 


PUTNAM’S 
Library Department 


2 West 45th Street, New York City 


Just west of Sth Avenue 


_ University of Virginia 
Summer Quarter 


Edwin Anderson Alderman, Ph.B., D.C.L., LL.D., 
President 


Charles Gilmore Maphis, Ped.D., LL.D., 
Dean 


First Term, June 22nd-August Ist 
Second Term, August 3rd-September 5th 


The Summer Quarter is an integral part of the 
University year, the courses being the same in char 
acter and credit value as in the other quarters of the 
year. 

Degrees are conferred upon men and women for 
summer work 

The Master's Degree may be obtained by properly 
qualified students in three summer quarters. 

It offers opportunities unexcelled in the South and 
makes a strong appeal to teachers seeking broader 
scholarship and training and wider social contacts, and 
to college students desiring to complete degree require 
ments 

Attendance last quarter, 2301 from thirty-seven 
states and foreign countries 

The most beautiful and unique campus in America 

Accomodations at reasonable rates. Tuition for 
non-Virginia students, $20 per term 

Entertainments, music festival, excursions. 

Reduced railroad rates 


For illustrated folder and full announcement, write to 
SECRETARY SUMMER QUARTER, 
University, Virginia 
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“The greatest whaling novel ever written’ 


MOBY DICK 


By Herman Melville 
Price $1.48 


Melville's masterpiece, though written about seventy-five years ago, has not hitherto been made 
available to schools in an edition adapted to such use. In this edition, lengthy descriptions and dis- 
sertations have been cut, or in some cases relegated to the notes. What remains, is a thrilling 
romance, swiftly moving, and with absorbing crises ; an interesting account of Melville preceding 
and full notes following 


This is one of 200 titles in the Macmillan Pocket Classics 
Send for Contents Catalogue 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Dallas \tlanta San Francisco 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


3 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 


DURHAM,N. C. 
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